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for desk and classroom use 
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DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
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110,000 = 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $4.00-$8 
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A new book, on a new plan, de- 
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and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00, 


Bott books have been prepared 
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gins) with 14 more pages that may be so used. 
Eleven pages of condensed but valuable infor- 
mation on the origin and development of writ- 
ing, books and libraries. 


“Second only in importance to the first 
reading of a book is the record which the read- 
er keeps of his emotional and intellectual re- 
sponse to the book.” 

O. F. Umsavon, head of the English De- 

artment, Thornton Township High School, 
arvey, Illinois, in commending this work. 


Price $1.00. Discount to teachers who order several 
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Maup and Miska PETERSHAM 


This book offers 


An introduction to the most outstanding 
of classic and contemporary authors. 


A study of the seven literary forms: the 
short story, the essay, poetry, the long 
narrative poem, the one-act play, the full- 
length play and the novel. These include 
such as The Christmas Carol, She Stoops 
to Conquer and the Call of the Wild in full. 


Suggestions for group and individual ac- 
tivities and further study. 


A volume as artistically conceived in format 
as the preceding ones in the Cross series. 


For the tenth grade student 
Price . . . $2.40 (list) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York : Boston : Chicago 
Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 
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THIS IS YOUR LANGUAGE 


A NEW APPROACH TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
Cc By RUSSELL COSPER 


ERE at ‘ast is an English composition text for secondary schools that is de- 
H signed in a practical fashion to lead the student toward an appreciation of the 
SS living, growing nature of language and the way in which its competent use adds to 
an individual’s effectiveness and enjoyment. The book covers in a lively and inter- 
esting manner the history of language, semantics, the study of word meanings, pro- 
nunciation, vocabulary, spelling, and grammar. Among its features are the use of 
: a phonemic alphabet and the employment of the descriptive approach to the study 
es of grammar. This text gives the student a good start toward a competent com- 
mand of language. $1.16 


NEW NARRATIVES 


A REVISED EDITION WITH ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 
Edited by BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS 


1g ff Revised Edition of this exceptionally successful short-story collection for 
high-school English courses introduces five additional stories, revised bio- 
graphical material, and additional questions to guide study and writing efforts. 


” NEW NARRATIVES is too well known to need a detailed description. The skill 
1g and clarity of the writing and the high interest level of the themes have made this a 
I- particularly effective story collection for use with students who are experiencing 
le reading difficulties. The stories and their accompanying study aids actually in- 


crease reading speed and stimulate voluntary reading. $1.36 
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FOCUSED ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Edited by ZILA ROBBINS and MARJORIE MEDARY 


HERE has long been a need for a book of selections for high-school English courses 

which catches and holds interest by providing the vocational information that 
is most desired by the great mass of teen-age boys and girls who have no professional 
or scholastic ambitions. The selections in this book give interesting, accurate, and 
full information about the overall and apron jobs available to young people in the 
fields of agriculture and natural resources, manufacturing and industries, and trans- 
portation and communication. The book performs the dual function of providing 
vocational guidance and of serving as a means of developing reading ability and 
competence in the oral and written expression of thought. $1.36 
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Edited specifically for high school students, this tested anthology his 
contains outstanding selections from the literature of nineteen coun- litt 
tries, Oriental as well as European. And each is represented, so far of 
as possible, by every literary type. 7 
ADVENTURES IN WORLD LITERATURE makes courses in Ma 
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venient volume, expertly edited, a comprehensive reading program —_ 
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Thomas Mann and “‘Toseph the Provider”? 


JOHN T, FREDERICK" 


Onxz does not know beforehand howone 
will behave in one’s story; but when the 
time comes it is clear enough and then a 
man gets acquainted with himself.” 
Thus Joseph confesses to his friend and 
counselor, Mai-Sachme, the uncertainty 
and intense excitement with which he 
awaits reunion with the brothers who 
sold him into bondage; and at once the 
reader says to himself, “How true that 
is!’’ A flash of illumination reaches into 
his own life, and he knows himself a 
little better, he gains new understanding 
of his own conduct and experience, 
through the wisdom of Thomas Mann. 

With Joseph the Provider Thomas 
Mann has completed his retelling for the 
modern world of the ancient story of 
Joseph. He has given to this project the 
major portion of his creative effort for 
at least twelve years—the first volume 
of the series was published in German 
in 1933—and no doubt much of his 
thought for an even longer time. Four 
long novels make up the work, each 
readable and understandable in itself 

* Formerly professor of modern letters at North- 
western University and lecturer in English at the 
University of Notre Dame, and conductor of the 


radio program “Of Men and Books”; now living at 
Glennie, Alcona Co., Mich., farming and writing. 


2 Joseph the Provider (New York, 1944), p. 352. 
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and yet definitely a part of the larger 
whole. First came Joseph and His Broth- 
ers and Young Joseph; then Joseph in 
Egypt, occupying two volumes in the 
American translation; and now Joseph 
the Provider. Taken together, these books 
constitute the most massive and most 
authoritative reconstruction of the an- 
cient world in all creative literature. 
They offer a range of character and ex- 
perience scarcely paralleled in any other 
fiction of our time. And yet the basis of 
the whole vast work is the seemingly 
simple narrative in a few chapters of the 
first book of the Bible, the most striking 
episodes of which are familiar to every 
Sunday-school child. 

What led Thomas Mann to choose 
this material for such extensive effort 
and attention—to make of this old story 
the crowning creative achievement of 
his life thus far? When he began his 
study of Joseph, he was already recog- 
nized as one of the world’s greatest writ- 
ers. After his boyhood and youth in the 
old commercial city of Hamburg—a de- 
scendant of a rich and influential North 
German family, but with a trace of 
Latin and perhaps of American Indian 
blood in his veins through a Brazilian 
grandmother—and after a brief and 
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distasteful experience of the world of 
business and a sojourn in Italy, Mann 
began his career as a novelist most aus- 
piciously with the writing of The Budden- 
brooks (published in German in 1gor, 
when he was twenty-six). A great novel 
in its own right, this book becomes an un- 
paralleled and almost incredible achieve- 
ment when we realize that it was the 
work of a man in his early twenties. In 
the whole history of prose fiction no 
novel of comparable scope and substance 
has been produced by so young a writer. 
The Buddenbrooks is a three-generation 
story of a wealthy German family, span- 
ning in its chronicle almost the whole of 
the nineteenth century. It may be com- 
pared fruitfully with John Galsworthy’s 
The Forsyte Saga. In it Thomas Mann 
did for a German family and for the cul- 
ture which that family reflected and ex- 
pressed what Galsworthy did for the 
Forsytes and the England of their time— 
and did it, as it seems to me, with deeper 
insight and broader creative understand- 
ing. Because the roots of our own culture 
are in the nineteenth century and all our 
problems and achievements are in large 
part an inheritance from that immediate 
past, and because The Buddenbrooks is 
singularly clear-sighted in its recogni- 
tion and powerful in its portrayal of the 
materialism which was the growing and 
ultimately dominant element of nine- 
teenth-century life and thought in Ger- 
many, this novel is especially worth read- 
ing for the contribution which it makes 
to long-range understanding of the Ger- 
many of today. 

Before the publication of The Budden- 
brooks Mann had written short stories of 
exceptional brilliance. For the next 
twenty years he devoted the major part 
of his creative effort to brief fiction, tak- 
ing meanwhile an active and prominent 
place in the literary life of Germany and 


of Europe. Most of these years he spent 
at Munich—the years in which Munich 
was probably the most significantly pro- 
ductive artistic center of the world, 
before it acquired the sinister associa- 
tions of more recent years. His greatest 
achievements of this period were in the 
form of the “long short story” or novella 
—Death in Venice,” ‘Tonio Kréger,” 
“A Man and His Dog,” and other tales 
of extraordinary beauty and meaning. 
It may be noted in passing that these 
stories and others like them are the best 
works with which to begin one’s reading 
of Thomas Mann, rather than the great 
novels which have followed them or the 
shorter novels of recent years, inter- 
spersed between the volumes of the 
Joseph series, The Beloved Returns and 
The Transposed Heads. ‘Tonio Kréger,” 
“Death in Venice,” the beautiful and 
moving story of children called “Dis- 
order and Early Sorrow,” and many 
others, are available to American read- 
ers in the large volume called Stories of 
Three Decades. The only long novel 
written by Mann in more than twenty 
years after the publication of The Bud- 
denbrooks was Royal Highness, in which 
he studied sympathetically but candidly 
the decaying titled aristocracy of Ger- 
many in his own time. 

The impact of the first World War on 
Thomas Mann and his world found ex- 
pression in The Magic Mountain, pub- 
lished in Germany in 1924 and in Ameri- 
ca in 1927. This novel was at once recog- 
nized as one of the greatest literary in- 
terpretations of the modern world. It 
has been suggestively described as a 
fictional cross-section of modern culture. 
Its field of direct observation is limited 
to the life of the people at a sanatorium 
in the German Alps for the treatment of 
the tuberculous; and the events of the 
story are so firmly controlled and so 
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fully presented as to make the external 
movement of the novel slow indeed. But 
between its covers is an extremely wide 
and searching exploration of the whole 
modern world of thought and feeling: 
humanitarianism and nihilism, science 
and music, faith and pessimism, asceti- 
cism and sensuality, wealth and power 
and poverty and pain; and not a mere 
sampling, but a patterned projection, 
meaningful and illuminating. The Magic 
Mountain is a brilliant and accurate 
mirror of a world self-determined to 
disease and death. 

Then comes, after an interval chiefly 
given to essays and stories, and from a 
period in which Mann has taken an ac- 
tive and distinguished part in the world’s 
fight against fascism, first in Switzerland 
and more recently in America, the writ- 
ing of the Joseph series. And again we 
may ask our question, “Why?” Why 
should a man who had been recognized 
by the world as one of its greatest writ- 
ers—so recognized primarily because of 
his achievement in the fictional interpre- 
tation of his own times—and a man ac- 
tively and effectively engaged in the 
major cultural struggle of those times, 
turn deliberately to historical fiction, 
and not merely historical fiction of a 
usual kind, but to a story involving 
people and events of thousands of years 
ago? And this not merely as an interlude 
or diversion, for the sake of variety or 
refreshment, but as a major literary 
project, involving years of intense re- 
search and study and a truly monumen- 
tal creative labor? Literary history 
scarcely offers a more puzzling problem. 
And yet an answer is required if we are 
to understand and appreciate in any full 
degree the significance and value of the 
Joseph series. 

Perhaps we can find the answer 
through consideration of Joseph the Pro- 


vider itself. This book has special signifi- 
cance as the final one of the series. We 
have every reason to hope and expect 
that Thomas Mann will do other great 
creative work. Perhaps he will initiate 
and carry through even greater projects 
than the Joseph series. But for him, as 
for us, this book is for the work now 
completed a closing instalment, a final 
document. With The Provider the story 
of Joseph is told; the matter is ended. We 
may reasonably expect, therefore, that 
this book will reveal, perhaps more clear- 
ly than its predecessors, the meaning of 
the whole work to Mann himself, and 
hence his purpose in undertaking it. 

I cannot agree, except in a restricted 
sense, with those critics who have called 
Joseph the Provider the best novel of the 
series. Best it is, I think, in essence of 
meaning, in forceful revelation of the 
truth on which the whole work is built. 
But in the qualities which make for the 
pleasure and absorbed attention of the 
majority of readers—in dramatic sus- 
pense, and in conflict and emotion readi- 
ly accessible—it must yield, in my opin- 
ion, to its predecessors, especially to 
Joseph in Egypt. Naturally, it yields to 
the earlier volumes also in the richness, 
precision, and completeness of its re- 
creation of the ancient world, for it 
builds upon them and is in some degree 
intentionally dependent on them. Yet it 
affords in spite of this so astounding an 
expansion of the reader’s experience into 
the remote past as to leave one at a loss 
for a justified comparison. Take such a 
simple matter as the transportation sys- 
tems of ancient Egypt, for example: 
when one lays down this book, one 
knows what the boats that plied the 
Nile were like and how it felt to ride in 
one. He knows the wheeled vehicles of 
the Pharaohs, the heavy carts for freight, 
the light and elaborately ornamented 
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chariots. He has listened to Joseph’s 
candid estimates, in reply to his jailor’s 
questions, as to the number of men to 
be ordered to the rope “‘to drag a block 
of stone four ells long by two wide and 
one thick, five miles to the river’ (p. 
49). Indeed, through the whole volume, 
-more than in its predecessors, we hear, 
somewhat dimly but unmistakably, the 
groanings and mutterings of the dark 
undercurrent of ancient Egyptian life, 
of the “little men” in a society in which 
the doctrine of the master-race was a 
fully achieved reality. 

It must be granted, too, that Joseph 
the Provider is rich in character presenta- 
tions unsurpassed for vitality and inter- 
est even in the earlier volumes. One of 
the most appealing of these is that of 
this same jailor, Mai-Sachme, who be- 
comes Joseph’s friend and, in his later 
years of greatness, his chief steward and 
counselor. We see and know him well, 
this imperturbable little man with his 
inward smile and his slightly ridiculous 
but engaging literary and scientific hob- 
bies and aspirations. In its firmness and 
human reality this characterization is, 
within its definite limits, one of Thomas 
Mann’s great achievements. And there 
is Tamar, the woman of mysterious at- 
tractiveness and unconquerable purpose, 
with whom the aging Jacob was “partly 
in love.”” Mann has converted her story 
from a few sordid verses of the Old Testa- 
ment narrative into an unforgettable 
incident of this tale. Nowhere is his tech- 
nical power more brilliantly demon- 
strated than in his successful integra- 
tion of the story of Tamar into the body 
of the novel. It seems certain, at its first 
introduction, to prove merely an inter- 
lude if not a digression. Yet in the sub- 
sequent emphasis upon Judah as the re- 
cipient of Jacob’s blessing and the per- 
petuator of the sacred line, this woman 


who becomes against his will the mother 
of Judah’s sons and the ancestor of 
David the King—and so, ultimately, 
of One greater than David—gains a 
firm and essential place in the pattern 
of the novel. 

Nor is Joseph the Provider in any sense 
lacking in powerfully realized dramatic 
incidents of the highest interest. Espe- 
cially the series of meetings with his 
brothers, rising to the intense emotion 
of Joseph’s final revelation of his identi- 
ty, possesses fully the strength and scope 
which its place as climax in the whole 
tale demands. But even more carefully 
narrated, perhaps, is the fateful first 
meeting of Joseph and Pharaoh, in the 
presence of the queen-mother Tiy, at 
Pharaoh’s palace in On. 

The relation between Joseph and the 
young Pharaoh, who becomes his friend, 
is, indeed, the central antithesis in this 
novel; and it is in this relation that the 
meaning of the book and of the whole 
series is chiefly to be sought. Perhaps one 
must himself have tried to write novels 
in order to appreciate to the fullest ex- 
tent Mann’s artistic achievement in his 
characterization of Pharaoh. Here as 
elsewhere the outline in Genesis is scru- 
pulously followed. This quality is even 
more strikingly apparent in Joseph the 
Provider than in the earlier books—so 
much so that the actual words of the 
Bible story are used again and again, 
and every detail of that narrative is 
fully considered and its implications are 
searchingly explored. This characteristic 
of Mann’s work is especially noteworthy 
in his treatment of Pharaoh, as is indi- 
cated by his informal comment following 
the long conversation in which Pharaoh 
and Joseph meet—one of the many pas- 
sages directly addressed to the reader 
which form so striking a part of his 
method. The Pharaoh presented in this 
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conversation is a young man, scarcely 
more than a boy. Sickly, nervous, sensi- 
tive, he is in revolt in his whole being 
against the obligations to warfare and 
bloodshed, to practical demonstrations 
of his kingly power, laid on him by the 
ancient religion of Egypt. Thus he is in 
revolt against that religion itself and is 
in process of turning to a worship he is 
only beginning to understand, of a God 
above the gods, that Aton whose name 
he later incorporates into his own, a God 
of light and love. It is Joseph’s intuitive 
recognition of the young king’s need and 
aspiration, and the sympathy and help 
he gives him in his search for truth, 
which lead in turn to the Pharaoh’s rec- 
ognition of Joseph’s practical capacities 
and to the selection of the former bond 
slave and convict to be ruler of all Egypt 
under Pharaoh. 

It is on this choice that the whole 
story turns, of course. Mann tells us, in 
the informal comment mentioned above, 
that this choice and the relation which 
led to it were at the core of the interest 
which led to his undertaking of the whole 
project of the Joseph series: 

Long ago when, overcoming the shrinking 
of our flesh, we pulled ourselves together for 
the trip down through millennial abysses, down 
to the regions below, to the field and the foun- 
tain where Joseph was standing; even so long 
ago what we were actually after was to listen 
to that very conversation and to bring it back 


with us in all its members as it really came to 
pass and took place at On in Lower Egypt 


[p. 230]. 


And the central element in the relation- 
ship between Joseph and Pharaoh is reli- 
gious. From infinitely diverse back- 
grounds they arrive at a common knowl- 
edge of God. That knowledge and the 
arriving at it are then, ultimately, what 
the book—the whole series of books— 
is about. 

Thomas Mann did not turn to the an- 


cient story of Joseph as an escape from 
our troubled times, for his readers or 
himself. He wrote it for its meaning to 
himself and to us. The Joseph series is 
not unrelated to his earlier studies of 
materialism and decay, of a diseased and 
dying society, but is the logical and af- 
firmative conclusion of those studies. 
Thomas Mann sees that our civilization 
has failed because of our loss of the 
knowledge of God and of the recogni- 
tion of the worth and dignity of man 
based on that knowledge. He has retold 
for us the story of Joseph because it 
is, above all, the story of a man who 
knew God and who knew his own worth 
through that larger knowledge. The 
antithesis between Pharaoh and Joseph 
is of critical importance, because Phar- 
aoh knew God but was powerless to ex- 
press his knowledge in action; while 
Joseph, confident in his election, trans- 
lated his knowledge of God into the 
good of the world. Again and again this 
central, positive theme—of the one, 
integral knowledge of God and man— 
is expressed in Joseph the Provider; some- 
times playfully, as in the opening chap- 
ter, sometimes subtly and by implica- 
tion, sometimes openly and unequivo- 
cally: 

The claim of the human ego to central im- 
portance was the precondition for the discovery 
of God; and only together, with the consequence 
of the utter destruction of a humanity which 


does not take itself seriously, can both dis- 
coveries be lost sight of again [p. 493]. 


It is in this element, positive and reli- 
gious, that Joseph the Provider is clearly 
the climax and crown not only of the 
Joseph series but of Thomas Mann’s 
whole work as a writer thus far. 

If the readers of some happier age 
look with curiosity into the literary ex- 
pression of our troubled time, they will 
find no more significant document than 
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chariots. He has listened to Joseph’s 
candid estimates, in reply to his jailor’s 
questions, as to the number of men to 
be ordered to the rope “to drag a block 
of stone four ells long by two wide and 
one thick, five miles to the river” (p. 
49). Indeed, through the whole volume, 
-more than in its predecessors, we hear, 
somewhat dimly but unmistakably, the 
groanings and mutterings of the dark 
undercurrent of ancient Egyptian life, 
of the “little men” in a society in which 
the doctrine of the master-race was a 
fully achieved reality. 

It must be granted, too, that Joseph 
the Provider is rich in character presenta- 
tions unsurpassed for vitality and inter- 
est even in the earlier volumes. One of 
the most appealing of these is that of 
this same jailor, Mai-Sachme, who be- 
comes Joseph’s friend and, in his later 
years of greatness, his chief steward and 
counselor. We see and know him well, 
this imperturbable little man with his 
inward smile and his slightly ridiculous 
but engaging literary and scientific hob- 
bies and aspirations. In its firmness and 
human reality this characterization is, 
within its definite limits, one of Thomas 
Mann’s great achievements. And there 
is Tamar, the woman of mysterious at- 
tractiveness and unconquerable purpose, 
with whom the aging Jacob was “partly 
in love.” Mann has converted her story 
from a few sordid verses of the Old Testa- 
ment narrative into an unforgettable 
incident of this tale. Nowhere is his tech- 
nical power more brilliantly demon- 
strated than in his successful integra- 
tion of the story of Tamar into the body 
of the novel. It seems certain, at its first 
introduction, to prove merely an inter- 
lude if not a digression. Yet in the sub- 
sequent emphasis upon Judah as the re- 
cipient of Jacob’s blessing and the per- 
petuator of the sacred line, this woman 


who becomes against his will the mother 
of Judah’s sons and the ancestor of 
David the King—and so, ultimately, 
of One greater than David—gains a 
firm and essential place in the pattern 
of the novel. 

Nor is Joseph the Provider in any sense 
lacking in powerfully realized dramatic 
incidents of the highest interest. Espe- 
cially the series of meetings with his 
brothers, rising to the intense emotion 
of Joseph’s final revelation of his identi- 
ty, possesses fully the strength and scope 
which its place as climax in the whole 
tale demands. But even more carefully 
narrated, perhaps, is the fateful first 
meeting of Joseph and Pharaoh, in the 
presence of the queen-mother Tiy, at 
Pharaoh’s palace in On. 

The relation between Joseph and the 
young Pharaoh, who becomes his friend, 
is, indeed, the central antithesis in this 
novel; and it is in this relation that the 
meaning of the book and of the whole 
series is chiefly to be sought. Perhaps one 
must himself have tried to write novels 
in order to appreciate to the fullest ex- 
tent Mann’s artistic achievement in his 
characterization of Pharaoh. Here as 
elsewhere the outline in Genesis is scru- 
pulously followed. This quality is even 
more strikingly apparent in Joseph the 
Provider than in the earlier books—so 
much so that the actual words of the 
Bible story are used again and again, 
and every detail of that narrative is 
fully considered and its implications are 
searchingly explored. This characteristic 
of Mann’s work is especially noteworthy 
in his treatment of Pharaoh, as is indi- 
cated by his informal comment following 
the long conversation in which Pharaoh 
and Joseph meet—one of the many pas- 
sages directly addressed to the reader 
which form so striking a part of his 
method. The Pharaoh presented in this 
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conversation is a young man, scarcely 
more than a boy. Sickly, nervous, sensi- 
tive, he is in revolt in his whole being 
against the obligations to warfare and 
bloodshed, to practical demonstrations 
of his kingly power, laid on him by the 
ancient religion of Egypt. Thus he is in 
revolt against that religion itself and is 
in process of turning to a worship he is 
only beginning to understand, of a God 
above the gods, that Aton whose name 
he later incorporates into his own, a God 
of light and love. It is Joseph’s intuitive 
recognition of the young king’s need and 
aspiration, and the sympathy and help 
he gives him in his search for truth, 
which lead in turn to the Pharaoh’s rec- 
ognition of Joseph’s practical capacities 
and to the selection of the former bond 
slave and convict to be ruler of all Egypt 
under Pharaoh. 

It is on this choice that the whole 
story turns, of course. Mann tells us, in 
the informal comment mentioned above, 
that this choice and the relation which 
led to it were at the core of the interest 
which led to his undertaking of the whole 
project of the Joseph series: 

Long ago when, overcoming the shrinking 
of our flesh, we pulled ourselves together for 
the trip down through millennial abysses, down 
to the regions below, to the field and the foun- 
tain where Joseph was standing; even so long 
ago what we were actually after was to listen 
to that very conversation and to bring it back 


with us in all its members as it really came to 
pass and took place at On in Lower Egypt 


[p. 230]. 


And the central element in the relation- 
ship between Joseph and Pharaoh is reli- 
gious. From infinitely diverse back- 
grounds they arrive at a common knowl- 
edge of God. That knowledge and the 
arriving at it are then, ultimately, what 
the book—the whole series of books— 
is about. 

Thomas Mann did not turn to the an- 


cient story of Joseph as an escape from 
our troubled times, for his readers or 
himself. He wrote it for its meaning to 
himself and to us. The Joseph series is 
not unrelated to his earlier studies of 
materialism and decay, of a diseased and 
dying society, but is the logical and af- 
firmative conclusion of those studies. 
Thomas Mann sees that our civilization 
has failed because of our loss of the 
knowledge of God and of the recogni- 
tion of the worth and dignity of man 
based on that knowledge. He has retold 
for us the story of Joseph because it 
is, above all, the story of a man who 
knew God and who knew his own worth 
through that larger knowledge. The 
antithesis between Pharaoh and Joseph 
is of critical importance, because Phar- 
aoh knew God but was powerless to ex- 
press his knowledge in action; while 
Joseph, confident in his election, trans- 
lated his knowledge of God into the 
good of the world. Again and again this 
central, positive theme—of the one, 
integral knowledge of God and man— 
is expressed in Joseph the Provider; some- 
times playfully, as in the opening chap- 
ter, sometimes subtly and by implica- 
tion, sometimes openly and unequivo- 
cally: 

The claim of the human ego to central im- 
portance was the precondition for the discovery 
of God; and only together, with the consequence 
of the utter destruction of a humanity which 


does not take itself seriously, can both dis- 
coveries be lost sight of again [p. 493]. 


It is in this element, positive and reli- 
gious, that Joseph the Provider is clearly 
the climax and crown not only of the 
Joseph series but of Thomas Mann’s 
whole work as a writer thus far. 

If the readers of some happier age 
look with curiosity into the literary ex- 
pression of our troubled time, they will 
find no more significant document than 
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this: in which a man who represents 
fully and genuinely our highest culture, 
who has gathered into himself and made 
his own the thought, the knowledge, and 


the feeling of our age, has retold for to- 
day the story thousands of years old of 
the search for God and for man—and 
the finding. 


Flow To Get Interesting 1 hemes 


GEORGE HENRY’ 


I HAD been teaching for several years 
when one day an incident occurred that 
shocked me into a realization that the 
pupils and I were but going through the 
motions in English composition. A year 
after his graduation a former pupil of 
mine, with whom I thought I was very 
close, showed me a diary of his high- 
school days. All his ‘real’ thoughts were 
here—conflicts and mental struggles all 
so vivid and frank that I considered them 
a record worthy to be published if revised 
and properly edited. I recalled that his 
themes were always rather good in a 
facile but colorless way, but here was 
“life.” 

“Why didn’t you use this same materi- 
al for your themes?” I asked. 

“Tt really never occurred to me to as- 
sociate my private thoughts with Eng- 
lish.” 

“But you could not help sensing that 
the great literature we read was out of 
the heart. How could you be content to 
write so sincerely for your diary and so 
artificially for English?” 

“Unconsciously, I reserved my inner 
life for the diary and considered themes 
as just task assignments in a course.” 

While recovering from my disillusion- 
ment in the weeks following this conver- 
sation, I came upon a stilted nature 
theme from a girl who was a good sen- 
tence-framer and a person truly sensi- 
tive to natural beauty. More on the alert 


Principal and teacher of English, Dover (Del.) 
Community School. 


now, I said, “This theme isn’t you. Why 
don’t you tell me simply and frankly what 
you feel and think?” 

“You don’t believe I would tell you my 
real thoughts in a theme?” 

She said this in such a way that for me 
the whole meaning of English composi- 
tion was challenged. After all, why have 
composition if pupils play with words 
for the classroom and do their genuine 
thinking outside class? Why go on grad- 
ing hundreds of themes if very, very 
few have the first essential of all writing 
—sincerity? Maybe this is why themes 
are so dull; they are just a chore like 
mowing the lawn and taking out the 
ashes. The school days of great person- 
ages confirmed this point. For instance, 
when young Byron was at Harrow, the 
exercises in verse he handed to Dr. 
Drury were not graded too favorably. 
Yet for hours he would sit by a tomb- 
stone in the neighboring cemetery and 
look down over the landscape at sunset, 
all the while composing poems on death, 
fame, and first kiss—all of which made 
up his first volume, Hours of Idleness. 
Am I wrong in maintaining that the 
teacher should feel it his duty to know 
and appreciate these “private” thoughts 
and to aid in their expression and not be 
content to correct something that does 
not at all represent the person himself? 
Personally, I could not teach if I did not 
know what impression Forest Hymn,” 
“Each and All,” and a Hamlet soliloquy 
are making within the heart, and I have 
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learned to place no reliance on what 
pupils tell me on an examination even 
when the answers are correct. I feel that 
it is my duty to present Hamlet in such a 
way as to cause them to look for a “mole 
of nature” in themselves and then to 
think “the mole” through in writing. 

So I deliberately set out to penetrate 
that real world of pupils and make it 
serve composition—in plain words, to 
establish sincerity. I therefore inter- 
viewed a number of pupils on why they 
found it so difficult to write their sincere 
thoughts. One boy analyzed my ques- 
tions in this way: “All our past writing 
has been on the surface because we were 
encouraged to select for subjects only 
hobbies and camping. I get nervous and 
uneasy when I delve around inside me, 
as if I should let myself alone. And to 
write about it! That’s worse yet. If only 
we could have been taught from the 
seventh grade up éo get used to ourselves.” 
As he talked, I recalled something from 
Abbé Dimnet: “I took the plunge.... 
to record....a quite personal impres- 
sion.” 

“This ‘it’ you refer to. Tell me more.” 

“Well, I'll give you one. Last Sunday 
in church I got a thought. It hit me clear- 
ly that certain churchgoers were using 
the church for business reasons. Con- 
tacts. It was on my mind for days—off 
and on like.” 

“Anything that you had read?” 

“T’m coming to that. About Wednes- 
day I recalled Babbitt, which I’d read 
that summer.” 

“Your book report on Babbitt was just 
‘so-so.’ 

“Ves,” 

“Wouldn’t this experience, written up, 
be a truer index of your reading than the 
report?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then why didn’t you do it?” 


“It’s the kind of thought you don’t 
want people to know you think.” 

“Tt is just the kind of thinking that 
makes writing real—sincere,” I replied. 

During the ten years of the pupils’ 
schooling, before they came to me, they 
had been allowed, it seemed, to divorce 
the self from their written assignments, 
so that when the pupils reached me it 
was their ingrained habit not to dig very 
deeply inside; and, now, I reasoned, if I 
did not try to bring the self and the “‘ex- 
pression”’ together, before it was too late, 
especially since they were in that later, 
spiritual phase of adolescence when they 
are curious about the newly found power 
of ideals, I might never be able to teach 
that the developing inner life has a nec- 
essary relationship to composition. My 
problem was not one of rhetoric; it was 
something deeper than checking cloud- 
bursts of idealism that overflowed the 
banks of words: it was one of establishing 
simple honesty in writing. 

I took the whole problem to the upper- 
classmen by dropping a grammar exer- 
cise and discussing one of its drill sen- 
tences, which read: “What the sea 
teaches one never forgets.”’ 


“If this statement is true,” I said, 
“why doesn’t it apply to the classroom as 
well. Can’t we substitute ‘classroom’ for 
‘sea’?”’ It wasn’t long before I was able 
to steer the conversation to an examina- 
tion of why people should express them- 
selves at all, why people write at all, why 
some writing is great, why some themes 
are more successful than others. When 
writing is in harmony with the true inner 
self, I explained, it zs an unforgettable 
“experience’’ as deep as battling the sea. 
For days we talked thus, and something 
like the following was said: 


1. Do not write to please me. I will not be- 
tray confidences; nothing ever said in themes 
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will be held against you. Don’t write as if I 
were looking over the shoulder. 

2. I should rather have an honest, sincere 
theme full of mistakes than one that is lifeless 
and colorless yet free of errors. 

3. Aim to entertain me, but I will mark 
you down if I suspect you are saying things 
that you think I want to hear. 

4. Be daring enough to explore an idea 
wherever it leads. Be indignant if you enjoy it. 
Themes help to get matters off the chest. 

5. I don’t mind whether themes are late if 
extra time is needed to make them especially 
good. 

Every year now I talk informally in 
this manner to my new classes, using the 
sentence about the “sea” in trying to 
draw the pupils out, yet months will go 
by before the new freedom relieves the 
tension in their writing and before I 
have established the necessary rapport 
to elicit as complete a sincerity as the 
artificiality of a classroom will allow. To 
overcome this limitation I have other 
ways: my sailboat, badminton in the 
gym, the drug-store counter, a hike, even 
the poolroom, at which times I never 
fail to mention subjects for themes. 

After days, thus, of breaking the 
ground I am ready to go ahead, being 
controlled by two questions which I ever 
ask myself during every theme assign- 
ment. (1) What are the recurring pat- 
terns of adolescence and how can compo- 
sition so aid the pupils that these pat- 
terns may not turn out to be a snare? 
Self-expression in this respect, like knowl- 
edge, becomes power. (This ques- 
tion will make the teacher keen to note 
variations in personality as revealed in 
the themes instead of ready only to fer- 
ret out mistakes.) (2) How can each 
classic studied in literature class be re- 
lated to the present personal living of 
these boys and girls? How can I use 
composition to keep the essence of the 
classic more firmly a part of the pupil? 

What themes may grow out of the 
first question? Here are some: 


Recall the books you enjoyed down in 
the grades, then your junior-high favor- 
ites, and what you read now. Has your 
taste differed or improved? Defend your 
point. 

For a full period we informally discuss 
books—the “Bobbsey Twins” series, 
Black Beauty; “King Cole” and ‘““Hump- 
ty Dumpty” being replaced by “Mickey 
Mouse” and the “Tarzan” strips; the 
“Tom Swift’ series and the Alger books. 
Are the Alger books true to life? Some 
who are still in the Zane Grey—-Thomas 
Dixon—Mary Roberts Rinehart stage 
will defend them vehemently, but the 
Les Misérables—Scarlet Letter—Of Hu- 
man Bondage pupils will come to your 
aid. There will be a good many True 
Confession readers who will never be con- 
vinced merely by discussion. I often 
catch high-brow pretenders off guard by 
a question like this: “What I Read When 
I Really Want To Enjoy Myself.” We 
talk about fads in reading and best- 
sellers. Kenneth Roberts will be matched 
against Zane Grey, and the Henty series 
with the new war books. The question of 
new books versus old generally has some 
time given it. 

Every theme assignment is thus ac- 
companied by a preliminary discussion 
often a full period in length, but the talk 
must not be aimless, pedagogically 
speaking, and should constantly be di- 
rected toward evaluations and toward 
orienting the theme to come. The pupils 
should be encouraged to handle the title 
from any angle that may have been 
glimpsed during the discussion and from 
the focus of their own experience. For 
instance, I say: “Someone might have 
read a certain book again and again. 
Speculate why that book had so great an 
appeal. What book in your ‘long years 
of reading’ really affected you the most? 
Someone might have stayed in the Alger 
stage longer than usual. Why? You 
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might treat humorously the kind of ‘li- 
brary’ you have at home. Now that you 
are older how many find the boys’ maga- 
zines dull? Why? Do you like love 
stories?” 

Many pupils read the pulps because 
adolescents have a natural interest in 
“off-color” situations, which as we know 
are treated by all pulps according to a 
“wholesome formula’; but the young- 
sters assume from their early reading 
that classics are too-too nice and re- 
fined—and consequently dull. Books like 
The Scarlet Letter, Of Human Bondage, 
Giants in the Earth, and Ethan Frome 
will often wean pupils away from the 
pulps. The first step toward more sincere 
and interesting themes is, then, a satis- 
factorily controlled discussion of the 
main points as much as forty minutes in 
length. 

After such a discussion, I always put 
on the blackboard a suggested way of 
treating the subject. As a class, without 
any formal allusion to coherence or 
unity, we determine the probable para- 
graphing of the matter, deciding as a 
group the topic sentence for each para- 
graph, all of which, put down in one- 
two-three form, becomes a brief outline. 
“My Growth in Reading,” we may de- 
cide, should have a minimum of three 
paragraphs: (1) my early reading; (2) 
my junior-high favorites; and (3) my 
present tendency in reading. Some may 
be encouraged to try a fourth paragraph 
concerning future reading, or maybe a 
first paragraph to set the stage for the 
paragraphs to come We then discuss 
what these variant paragraphs may con- 
tain. All this may sound very elementary 
for high-school juniors, but I find that a 
year of this type of working out as a class 
a brief outline for each theme brings 
about more orderly thinking than to 
teach the organization of ideas through 
a “grand” term paper. Even for the fast 


groups with I.Q.’s around 120 I work 
out an outline week after week in this 
simple way, because I have learned that 
the term paper is the culmination of 
writing rather than an instrument for 
teaching writing. Coherence, transition, 
elaborate subheadings, ways of develop- 
ing paragraphs—all should be held in 
abeyance until an unconscious sincerity 
is gained; until a plain elemental sense of 
planning becomes instinctive; until the 
expression of the inner life becomes a 
pleasure; and until the excitement of 
knowing that what is being said is being 
received by the teacher with genuine 
seriousness. 

Organization will come when pupils 
are sure that there is someone in the 
world truly absorbed in their offerings. 
To the community our weight and height 
are of little consequence, but to our 
parents they are recurring topics of im- 
portance; likewise, the community may 
regard immature ideas as rather boring, 
but a teacher must mark themes with an 
awareness that adolescent thoughts that 
are as old as the hills come now to a new 
soul a thrilling first time. Just as all of us 
enjoy taking a small boy to the station to 
see the trains come in, or to the meadow 
to watch a “‘moo-cow’’—such an ordi- 
nary experience becomes by the aid of 
the child’s presence quite poetic and 
transcendent—so the teacher’s coming 
upon a line expressing a freshly dis- 
covered relationship, though read every 
year, can bring him a thrill of recogni- 
tion of something he himself may have 
lost; and the truth is that if the pupil 
knows that the teacher shares this rec- 
ognition, themes that the teacher never 
considered possible will be handed in 
even by dullards. Whitman has said, ““To 
have great poets there must be great 
audiences too”; in this sense a great 
teacher becomes a great audience for 
good themes. 
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The following two titles for themes 
built on adolescent patterns may be 
phrased thus: 


MY GREATEST DEFECT 


How probably did it arise? 

When did you notice it first? 

How are you sure it is a defect? 
What are you doing to overcome it? 


(This often, by the way, can be used with 
the study of Hamlet) 


INFLUENCE OF AN INANIMATE 
OBJECT 
Describe the object. 
What role did it play in your life? 
What “personality” does it seem to possess? 
How do you respond to it? 
Do you think it will continue to keep its 
charm in the future? 


Other titles for themes include: “A 
Childhood Event That Lingers’; “A 
Tendency I Now Have That I Did Not 
Notice Several Years Ago’’; Dif- 
ference between School Environment 
and the Community Environment’’; 
“Happiness without Money”; “What 
Things Do Extracurricular Activities 
Teach That Class Cannot?’’; “How My 
Hobby Has Broadened Me’; “A Phase 
of School That Ought To Be Cor- 
rected Because It Harmed Me’; “As I 
Look Back over This Semester of Eng- 
lish What One Thing Persists in My 
Memory”’; “Have I Been Taught Some- 
thing in School That Conflicted with 
Some Long-standing Attitude or Belief?” 
and “What New Attitudes I Acquired 
This Summer.”’ 

This last one was the first theme for 
the seniors this year. We talked over the 
subject for a half-hour, and then spent 
fifteen minutes more on ways of handling 
it. 

1. What my original attitude was. 


2. Description of my new experience this 
summer. 


3. What were the important elements in the 
experience? 

4. How those elements changed my attitude. 

5. Comment on the change. 


Here are some condensations from the 
first themes of the year on the above as- 
signment (the parts in quotations are 
from the themes): 


“T saw no real joy in just being the daughter 
of a small-town businessman.” Then, for the 
first time, all summer “I helped mother keep 
house, to cook and clean, just as I played house 
as a little girl—only this was the real thing.” 
Also, through “a hundred and seven baby 
chicks I learned that you don’t have to go to 
the concert or the art gallery to see the beauty 
of life.” 


Inspiration of the Grieg Concerto in A 
Minor. “For what purpose was this little 
black boy put here? He will know only the 
frenzy of the jazz tempo, the comic books.” 
There was a footnote, which ran: “This all 
seems so snobbish in a childish way. At such 
times I would dream of saving the souls of slum 
children, and of teaching Negro children” to 
know such pleasures as the Grieg Concerto. 


“Last summer I went to New York for the 
first time in my life. This trip broke down what 
seemed to be an eternal dread’”—to travel 
alone. (A boy seventeen.) 


“This summer I’ve had a very lovely time 
getting reacquainted with my family.” Gas 
rationing made her stay at home. 


“After working all summer and watching the 
business dealings of all types of people, I finally 
came to the conclusion that it is the poor people 
who pay so that those able to pay may have 
credit.” (To me a thrilling sentence.) 


“How fast I had grown up in one short sum- 
mer, because of a series of experiences which 
had occurred by my learning to drive a car..... 
Now I can take almost any criticism in a light 
easy way.” 


“Previous to my job this summer as a farm 
produce inspector, I somehow had the opinion 
that any state job was acinch..... The state, 
they told me, was lax and indifferent as to 
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whether its employees were on the job or not. 
.... 1 have more confidence in my state now.” 


“T had tried to put the people who had an 
average or more than average income in one 
pigeonhole and the people who were only able 
to buy the necessities of life in another pigeon- 
hole. However, I found that people would not 
stay there.” (The five-and-ten did this.) 


“She confided in us that hillbilly music and 
her weekly trips to town were her joys in life 
.... Only a small amount of us are aware that 
such simple living still exists. You think of oil 
lamps, wood stoves, and pumps as things of 
the past.” (All this a mile from Dover.) 


“Whenever he walked his trousers seemed 
to drop,a little, until I thought they were ready 
to fall off at his next step. At that moment a 
husky little arm would reach down and give 
them a haul upwards, and the process of their 
falling would start all over again..... Always 
before, to me they were a dirty class of people. 
.... But I was wrong.” (Ready for The Hairy 
A pe? One of my “slow” pupils.) 


The class bookworm. “Now I had no time 
for reading; so my fun had to come from other 
sources.”’ People are fun. 


I make no claim that these examples 
are good writing, but I do believe that 
the quality of the subject matter selected 
by this class of twenty-four people is 
high, is interesting, and is a delight for 
any teacher to read. 

The above approach is quite in har- 
mony with the present interest that pu- 
pils have in practical psychology and 
ethics as reflected in such varied material 
as the Scholastic booklet, Your P. Q., 
such books as Boys Will Be Men, and the 
national study made by Drs. A. L. Chap- 
man and H. Wilson Little to determine 
what problems youth would like advice 
about. But the latter study failed to fol- 
low up the logical conclusion: Now that 
we know the problems of youth from the 
lips of nearly four thousand pupils, what 
can literature and composition do to il- 


luminate those problems? I have sug- 
gested a way. 

My second controlling question— 
“What can I find in each classic to help 
in the present personal living of my pu- 
pils?”—has altered not only my methods 
but also my attitude toward composi- 
tion. Through the long use of classics the 
teacher ascribes samething magical to 
the great work itself and proceeds in the 
simple belief that the worth of a classic 
is inherent, without regard to the reader; 
yet it is true that in respect of each class 
even the mighty Milton, for instance, is 
at the mercy of our rug-cutting and avia- 
tion-minded pupils. If Milton cannot 
reach a flight-minded pupil’s inner life, 
then for that pupil Milton does not exist. 
The role of the teacher is to develop, 
with the aid of minds bigger than him- 
self (the classics), the inner life of ado- 
lescents; in other words, the classic must 
speak to pupils right now; or, to put it an- 
other way, the teacher must help the 
classic do that speaking. Composition 
should be used with literature to help 
clinch that immediacy between the self 
and the essence of the great work. For 
instance, the problem of high-school 
literature is not to show why a Chaucer 
is great but to find in Chaucer something 
that will develop a youngster ‘‘in transi- 
tion.”’ Composition is a way for the pu- 
pil to demonstrate the new power that a 
Chaucer has given him. Chaucer should 
create in a pupil a greater insight into 
people, and a composition about a char- 
acter in the pupil’s experience should be 
the proof of that new insight. Or why 
study Chaucer? 

How does our relating a work of litera- 
ture mainly to the present problems of 
youth require a different treatment in 
regard to composition? I shall select a 
few familiar classics and suggest the 
theme titles that may be used when the 
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classics are aimed at the present personal 
living of the pupils. 

Thoreau: “Walden.”—I use Thoreau 
deliberately to shock them out of the 
doctrine of money-success, with which 
they are imbued. ‘‘Would you have gone 
on making pencils and become wealthy 
or have done like Thoreau? Account for 
your choice. How did the Walden ven- 
ture differ from your stay at the beach, 
your time at camp, your vacation? How 
would you go about living the Thoreau 
life today? Could a modern Thoreau 
succeed? Should you disobey a law you 
do not like?” 

“Hamlet.” —The difference in my ap- 
proach to Hamlet can be readily seen if 
the college board examinations of past 
years are referred to. The “guidance” 
approach to Hamlet does not preclude an 
objective analysis of Hamlet; in fact, I 
use both methods. “Describe some ac- 
tion of your own that you have rational- 
ized. Are there any duties that you con- 
stantly put off because you are afraid of 
the outcome? Would you like Polonius 
for a father? If Ophelia did not have 
enough ‘rope,’ do modern girls have too 
much?” 

Wordsworth—After they read the 
“Prelude” I ask for a theme on some na- 
ture experience that deals solely with 
pleasurable “sensations”; not a narra- 
tive, but the several sense impacts that 
made the incident memorable. 

“Tintern Abbey” leads to a theme on 
the enjoyment of large relationships in 
nature personally observed. I always 
bring in Emerson’s ‘‘Each and All” to 
help us here. We talk about moon and 
tides, sun and chlorophyll. 

A third theme on a religious feeling 
toward nature is difficult, and I advise 
pupils that if they have not yet genuine- 
ly been impelled by nature to ask the 
meaning of life or wonder about the 


vastness of the universe compared with 
their own being, they should not “make 
it up” for the sake of a grade. Bryant’s 
“Forest Hymn,” being less mystical, 
often helps us when Wordsworth’s 
“Something far more deeply interfused” 
fails to register in flesh. Sometimes I ask 
for all three “stages” in one theme and 
call it “Growth in Living.” 

Can the nature lover become anti- 
social? From this one I have picked up 
many a youth who feared people, and so 
enjoyed nature by way of compensation. 
“Does nature elevate?” 


“TL Allegro” and Penseroso.”’—I do 
not want to appear pedantic, but for 
some reason or other these poems bring 
out the best themes year after year. In 
columns we list the appeals to sights, 
smell, sound, and taste. Then pupils make 
columns of their own after I call Brooke’s 
“The Great Lover” to our aid. These we 
call the atoms of poetry—the “animal”’ 
sensations, by the way, of the “Prelude.” 
I then ask for a short theme to demon- 
strate the nature of association. They 
give a sound, sight, or smell that calls up 
a mood, anecdote, or train of thought. 
At last come definite writing assign- 
ments: 


Write Me Your Perfect Twenty-four-Hour 
Day from Dawn to Midnight. 

Is There Much Difference between the Gay 
Life of Today and the Gaiety of “L’Allegro’’? 

On What Does Pleasure Depend: Its Limits; 
Its Relation to Money; Its Relation to Leisure 
and to the Assembly Line? Can the Thoughtful 
Life Be Pleasurable? Do You Ever Enjoy 
Melancholy? Illustrate. 


I am assuming that the type of com- 
position I have been describing repre- 
sents but one side of the function of writ- 
ing, maybe even its lesser side. Compo- 
sition has its'social use; it is an instru- 
ment for communication too—for per- 
suasion, for group action, for knitting 
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humanity, for pooling experience. But it 
seems to me that for the adolescent, for 
the novice, the first essential, before even 
the social aspect of writing can be 
stressed, is to get the pupil used to the 
mystery of self and to exploring himself 
fearlessly, for then the pupil will have 
something to contribute to the social 
venture. Keats writes the following in 
his Preface to Endymion: “The imagina- 
tion of a boy is healthy and the mature 
imagination of a man is healthy; but 
there is a space of life between, in which 
the soul is in a ferment, the character un- 
decided, the way of life uncertain.” This 


Pre-induction Training in English 


ROBERT C. POOLEY' 


Tue better part of a year has passed 
since the publication of the official re- 
port on “Pre-induction Needs in Lan- 
guage Communication and Reading”? in 
the December 1, 1943, issue of Education 
for Victory. This report was prepared by 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish with the co-operation of the United 
States Office of Education and the War 
Department to accomplish two pur- 
poses: to make explicit the needs of our 
armed forces for inductees skilled in the 
use of English and informed through the 
reading of books, and to show teachers of 
English how they can best serve in the 
present emergency by emphasizing these 
essential skills in high-school courses. 

* Professor of the teaching of English, University 
of Wisconsin; past president of N.C.T.E.; co-editor 
of the “Literature and Life” series and of Growth 
in Reading. 

2 By Robert C. Pooley and Roy E. Morgan, 
with the counsel of Lennox Grey, Max J. Herz- 
berg, Merrill P. Paine, and Blanche Trezevant. 
Copies of the text may be secured by writing to 


United States Office of Education, Washington 
as, DC. 


4a 
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passage is an excellent picture of the 
inner life of hundreds of juniors and 
seniors sitting in front of us. It is the 
supreme duty of English, of education, 
to penetrate this world. And in a day 
such as ours, when a pupil is nearly 
stifled with materialism, a composition 
that describes airplanes, toughening-up 
hikes, a war job, the progress of the war, 
and even postwar planning is mere 
wasted motion unless those activities 
are ever related to the pupil’s inner 
being—to evaluations and meanings. 
Without this aim, composition is just 
another skill, but not education. 


Now at the opening of a new school year 
it is appropriate to ask to what extent 
pre-induction training has permeated 
high-school English instruction and to 
exhort all teachers of high-school Eng- 
lish to review the list of basic skills and 
reading goals so as to incorporate them 
into course outlines for the current 
school year. 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and the War Department re- 
quest that all teachers of high-school 
English study carefully the ‘Check List 
of English Pre-induction Skills” printed 
below for the purpose of evaluating work 
done in pre-induction training of the 
past school year and toward an increased 
use of these skills and goals in the school 
year now opening. If you do not possess 
a copy of “Pre-induction Needs in Lan- 
guage Communication and Reading,” 
make inquiry whether a copy is available 
in your school office or library. If not, 
you are urged to write for a copy at once. 
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The essence of the plan for pre-induc- 
tion training in English is the utilization 
of existing English courses. No special 
classes are required, nor should pre-in- 
duction activities become the exclusive 
pattern of any course except in unusual 
circumstances. The basic skills in Eng- 
lish needed for pre-induction training 
are essentially the same as those in any 
good course in the writing and speaking 
of English. The significant difference 
lies in the conscious effort to develop 
proficiency in these skills as a matter of 
military necessity. The reading goals, 
similarly, are not new, but they call for 
changes of emphasis and the provision 
of materials to meet needs made critical 
by war. Teachers of English are profes- 
sionally equipped and patriotically in- 
clined to perform these services when 
the task is made clear. It is the function 
of this introduction and the accompany- 
ing check list to clarify the task and to 
invite the fullest co-operation of every 
teacher. 


A CHECK LIST OF ENGLISH 
PRE-INDUCTION SKILLS 


LISTENING SKILLS 


1. Are opportunities offered for pupils 
to follow oral instructions in examina- 
tions, in assignments, and the like? 

2. Are pupils given practice in acting 
promptly and efficiently upon oral 
instructions? 

3. Are pupils learning to recognize and 
retain the main points or essential 
facts of lectures, talks and demon- 
strations? 

4. Is practice given in the exact memori- 
zation of certain rules, literary pas- 
sages, and the like? 

5. Are opportunities provided for the 
critical discussion of speeches, argu- 
ments, and radio programs? 


II. 


I2. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


SPEAKING SKILLS 


. Are students required to report 


orally on things observed? 


. Are students given practice in speak- 


ing before large and small groups? 


. Are pupils required to speak clearly 


and distinctly and to explain their 
ideas with logic and conciseness? 


. Is practice provided in giving oral 


instructions to a class, or explaining 
how to make or do something? 


. Are opportunities created for the 


discussion of current issues, in a 
calm and reasonable manner? 


READING SKILLS 


Are pupils encouraged to read news- 
papers and keep informed on current 
events? 

Are students given instruction and 
practice in comprehending the main 
points of paragraphs, articles, and 
chapters? 

Are samples of technical literature 
available, such as soldiers are called 
upon to read in the Army? 


WRITING SKILLS 


Are students taught how to write 
interesting and informative personal 
letters? 

Is emphasis placed on neat and legi- 
ble handwriting? 

Are standards of accuracy in gram- 
mar, spelling, and punctuation con- 
sistently maintained in all written 
work? 

Is practice given in taking notes on 
lectures, radio speeches, and instruc- 
tional motion pictures? 


VOCABULARY 


Is consistent effort made to increase 
the range of vocabulary of students? 


19. 


20. 


2I. 


22. 
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1g. Are students given practice in the 
use of military terms in speaking and 
writing? 


EXPERIENCES WITH BOOKS 
AND MAGAZINES 


20. Is opportunity given for studying 
materials which describe the nature 
of military life? 

21. Are students encouraged to read 
books and magazines bearing on the 
background of the war, the character 
of our allies and enemies, and the 
like? 


22. Is opportunity given for reading 


books and magazines proclaiming 
and interpreting the principles of 
American democracy? 

23. Is opportunity provided through 
reading and discussion to under- 
stand the rights of the individual 
which a democracy guarantees? 


24. Do students read books and articles 
creating an understanding of differ- 
ent races and cultures? 


25. Are students encouraged through 
reading and discussion to form a 
plan of life which extends beyond 
the period of the war? 


Poetry’s Chronic Disease 


WARREN BECK’ 


Teacters seeking to guide the literary 
impulse discover that what some tyros 
claim as inspiration is often an infatua- 
tion and that so-called “creative writ- 
ing’”’ can become a morbid self-indul- 
gence. There is always with us the type 
concerning whom the phrase “He (or 
quite possibly she) writes” has implica- 
tions somewhere between ‘‘She’s psy- 
chic” and “He drinks.” Especially is 
this true of many who scribble verse. 
Amateur lyrists may be divided into 
three classes—those who want to be 
poets, because poets are so spectacularly 
notable; those who want to write ‘‘po- 
etry,” because they just love poetry; 
and those who occasionally want to 
write a poem, to best express this or that 
memorable experience or reflection. This 
third class alone shows the genuine im- 
pulse properly focused. Those of the 


* Professor of English at Lawrence College; 
author of The Blue Sash and Other Stories; repre- 
sented in Best Short Stories (1939 and 1943); and 
author of the recently published novel, Final Score. 


second class, who dote on “poetry”’ so 
expansively that they long to write 
“some,”’ should be brought up, if pos- 
sible, to view every poem with more 
particularity. Those who simply want 
to be poets, that they may sport the 
laurel crown, are often incorrigible. 
Since a pedagogue’s hanging millstones 
on them, etc., might be deemed unpro- 
fessional, it were better if they were 
tactfully guided to go out for dramatics 
or tennis. Or, at any rate, to go out. The 
teacher will have occupation enough in 
combating even the most sincere stu- 
dent’s liability to poetry’s chronic dis- 
ease. 

The idea that poetry is subject to in- 
fection will seem disagreeable to tender- 
minded devotees. These hold that poems 
are compacted altogether of sweet fancy, 
of moonlight and roses, or possibly of 
moonlight and neuroses only the dainti- 
est and most genteel. Poetry, to them, 
is an imagined Eden of ethereal art; 
poems are of an original innocence, just 
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because they are poems. In poetry’s less 
critical addicts a vague faith treads 
piously after rhythm and rhyme to al- 
most any extreme, even to the sappiest 
greeting card. When they say “I love 
poetry!” their tone suggests a disposi- 
tion to aesthetic promiscuity. They need 
to learn that art, and especially poetry, 
is like aviation—when it succeeds, it is 
a soaring, transporting, and encompass- 
ing thing; when it fails, it falls very flat, 
often disruptively. 

And when the tenderest minds do 
venture upon distinctions between good 
poetry and bad, they often turn values 
topsy-turvy. Thus if they were to admit 
that some poetry could be diseased, it 
might be only to explain the rough lines 
and rugged ideas flaunted by the latest 
generation of acclaimed professional 
poets. To the sentimentalist (whether a 
literary youth or a literary clubwoman) 
who thinks poetry is per se pretty and 
innoxious and conventionally intelligi- 
ble, most of these newer practitioners, 
being neither white-bearded nor soul- 
fully consumptive, seem out of charac- 
ter, if not actual imposters. Some of them 
have never once employed a perceptible 
rhyme scheme, while others often smite 
the lyre with a noticeable trace of boogie- 
woogie. Their poems are not seen to pro- 
liferate in quotable passages or resound- 
ingly emotional mottoes, and many of 
their utterances are quite unsuitable 
for high-school declamatory contests. 
Regularly these alleged new poets com- 
mit anti-artistic atrocities, such as say- 
ing that 

the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherized upon a table. 


As a class such writers seem in some eyes 
deplorably to lack professional faith in 
standard brands of sweetness and light, 
especially sweetness. And in their home 


life, or what may barely pass for it, they 
are often how shockingly different from 
our good Lord Tennyson. So perhaps, the 
tenderest minds may concede, some po- 
etry can be diseased. That would ex- 
plain, in a way, the grotesque and in- 
comprehensible bards who, in scaling 
Parnassus, have by-passed the pay-as- 
you-enter anthologies, but who have 
won their way into Poetry, and whose 
books are actually published without 
expense to themselves. 

An explanation, however, is not al- 
ways a comfort, especially to the tender- 
est minds. For them the idea of disease 
in poetry, like physical disease, may 
raise the classic theological perplexity 
of why God permits such things to be— 
such things, for instance, as influenza 
and the verse of E. E. Cummings. How- 
ever, an aberration from the sanctified 
conventional is not the ailment in ques- 
tion. On the contrary, poetry’s chronic 
disease manifests hyperconventionality. 
It is poetic diction, in the sense of a vo- 
cabulary perpetuated for some sup- 
posedly intrinsic artistic merit. 

Inquiry as to how resistance to this 
prevalent disease can be developed might 
well start with some pathological speci- 
mens, or horrible examples. One such 
is a phrase culled from a privately pub- 
lished lyric which says that the orderly 
room furnished with blue candles, yel- 
low curtains, and shining brass orna- 
ments suggests shelter and comfort but 
that the wild wind outside calls the po- 
etess to flight. She has discovered, in 
other words, something impulsive in 
herself not altogether appeasable by 
interior decoration. Though this response 
to the wind is commonplace, perhaps an 
honest poem might have been made of 
it. Frost has a fine breezy little piece in- 
viting the spring storm to revive the 
poet by scattering his winter’s accumu- 
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lation of manuscript and driving him 
out of doors. This lady poet was not so 
successful; scarcely had she opened her 
mouth when out came poetic diction. 
The first line reads: 


Tall blue candle in a silver chalice. 


Here certainly are the conspicuous erup- 
tions of a poetry that is diseased. It is 
bad enough to assume that either tall 
blue candles or silver chalices have an 
inherent poetic virtue and that the aes- 
thetic lifting power of a poem is to be 
stepped up just by adding either one. 
This poet had to have both, and, more- 
over, she had to have the candle in the 
chalice. She violated the principle that 
imagery should be prompted by asso- 
ciations in a meaningful context. The 
chalice should not be brought in unless 
the theme is somehow sacramental or 
the chalice itself really incidental, as in 
a museum—where most certainly a 
candle would not be put into it. And if, 
for instance, it be a plumber who is 
written about, he may require not a tall 
blue candle but a short white one. If 
some say they would never be writing 
poetry about a plumber, they imply the 
false creed of poetic diction, as that chal- 
ices are so poetic and plumbers hardly 
at all. Such a false creed produces imita- 
tion poetry. Real poetry depends on ex- 
perience, on who encountered which 
chalice, which candle, or which plumber, 
and how, and why the encounter was 
memorable. There is guidance also in 
the fact that not a few of our contem- 
poraries have had more contact with 
plumbers than with chalices. In itself 
a chalice is not one iota, one decibel, 
one scruple more poetic than a plumb- 
er’s brief candle. This precept for the 
addicts of poetic diction has, of course, 
its counterpart for our aging generation 
of proletarian artists—a plumber’s can- 


dle in and of itself is not a whit more 
significant than a chalice. 

Poetry is always a unified and intensi- 
fied response to the charm and admoni- 
tion of reality devotedly regarded. That 
is, unless the poetry is diseased, infected 
with poetic diction; in that case the po- 
etry is about literary memories, is an 
attempt to induce a spasm of sentimen- 
tality by employing verbalisms for their 
stereotyped associations. As with a tall 
blue candle in a silver chalice. There are 
only two possible explanations of that 
line. One, that it is a competent descrip- 
tion, based on accurate observation and 
an evaluation relevant to the whole 
poem. But what can it mean? Certainly 
the startling disarrangement of a candle 
in a chalice suggests either the confu- 
sions of housecleaning or else the calcu- 
lated fantasy of surrealism. Neither of 
these readings, however, accords with 
the line’s context, the description of a 
conventionally decorated interior neat- 
ly ordered. The only explanation, there- 
fore, is that the poet put in the word 
“chalice” for its supposed inherent aes- 
thetic quality. “Chalice” in this line is 
the worst of poetic diction, produced by 
juggling a preferred lingo instead of 
writing with devotion to one’s experi- 
ence of actuality. 

To elucidate the principle that image- 
ry should be relative to an organic theme 
rather than that the furnishings of a 
poem should be separately imported for 
their own fashionable sake, students 
might consider such detail as the flow- 
er blossom in Rossetti’s ‘““The Wood- 
spurge.” The Late Victorian poet is 
perhaps a bit long-haired for modern 
tastes, and one of his phrases, “perfect 
grief,” may seem suspect; nevertheless, 
here is a telling reproduction of psy- 
chological reality. The details are cogent 
to a sustained mood. The monotonous 
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rhyming of four lines suggests a suspen- 
sion as in a long-endured trance. All that 
remains later out of that agonizing hour 
is the image of the flowering woodspurge, 
three-cupped. Thus many a person re- 
calls a time of grief not by the emotion 
itself but by some extraneous detail, 
associated but not logically related. 


The wind flapped loose, the wind was still. 
Shaken out dead from tree and hill; 

I had walked on at the wind’s will— 

I sat now, for the wind was still. 


Between my knees my forehead was— 
My lips, drawn in, said not Alas! 

My hair was over in the grass. 

My naked ears heard the day pass. 


My eyes, wide open, had the run 

Of some ten weeds to fix upon; 

Among those few, out of the sun, 

The woodspurge flowered, three cups in one. 


From perfect grief there need not be 
Wisdom or even memory; 

One thing then learned remains to me 
The woodspurge has a cup of three. 


That is certainly a successful poem, in 
its control and evocative power. But 
what if some scribbler craving a similar 
achievement were to ape it by number- 
ing a pansy’s petals, not to express a 
real grief, but to be a poet writing a 
poem about sorrow, because sorrow is 
supposedly so aesthetic, especially when 
blossoms are brought in. Such affecta- 
tion is what creates poetic diction. That 
triple-cupped woodspurge is Rossetti’s; 
he saw it first; and, most importantly, 
he saw it in a psychological context, 
rooted in his mood at the moment. This 
does not mean a monopoly on the image 
itself; another poet who comes across 
the woodspurge independently may use 
it as it then appears to him. There are 
still plenty of daisies and roses available, 
but poets should gather them in the 
open, not out of other poets’ pages. This 


principle should bring the student to the 
blunt fact that the mind which does not 
evolve lively attitudes toward its own 
experience and does not spontaneously 
illuminate these concepts with adjunc- 
tive imagery cannot hope to create po- 
etry. To borrow a vocabulary of sup- 
posedly poetic diction is to reveal a per- 
haps irremediable lack of imagination. 

The most obtuse and fruitless at- 
tempts in poetry begin thus, with no 
real and realized experience, being con- 
jured up out of an arty lexicon. One 
may have a genuine impulse, however, 
and still muff it in verse by elaborate 
superficial decoration in a convention- 
alized style. In this direction eighteenth- 
century English poetry declined, and 
what might be called the classy circum- 
locution became the rage. This was not 
just a matter of euphemism, of calling 
a leg a limb or a retreat a tactical dis- 
engagement; it was also an attempt to 
load every line with the tinsel of verbose 
ornament. Thus, as readers know too 
well, deer became “the sportive denizen 
of the lawn,”’ fish were “the finny tribe,” 
and Aurora, Ceres, and Bacchus, and 
the whole personnel of classical mytholo- 
gy were mobilized to avoid the supposed 
vulgarity of calling by their right names 
such staples as dawn, harvest, and wine. 
This style may be seen in a well-known 
anthology piece, the ‘Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College,” by Gray. 
Perhaps the poet did have a real experi- 
ence, as a nostalgic alumnus, but his 
embellished language belies it. Gray be- 
gins one stanza with the pious artificiali- 
ty of invoking an answer from the river 
Thames, and, though he merely asks 
which schoolboys now engage in which 
sports, it is in a supercharged diction 
that, if anything could, would have made 
the stream shrink until the “dread voice”’ 
had ceased. 
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Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race 
Disporting on thy margent green 
The paths of pleasure trace, 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave? 
The captive linnet which enthrall? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 
Or urge the flying ball? 


That Gray should perpetrate such a 
stanza is only the beginning of the trou- 
ble. The infectious disease spreads as 
others imagine they can concoct poetry 
merely by mentioning child’s play as 
“tracing the path of pleasure’’ or believe 
that the phrase “glassy wave” itself 
gives river water a flavor of the Hip- 
pocrene. 

Wordsworth’s doctrine against such 
poetic diction, though a landmark in 
literary criticism, is not always fully 
utilized. His announced choice of “‘in- 
cidents and situations from common 
life’? has sometimes been wrongly in- 
terpreted to mean a special sociological 
interest like that taken in what is cur- 
rently called (with a species of poetic 
diction) ‘‘the common man.” Words- 
worth’s interest was broader and artis- 
tically purer than that; it was in man, 
mankind; in common life he hoped to 
find the inspiration and the consonancy 
of the universal. To contemplate per- 
ceptively and to communicate forcibly, 
to trace “truly though not ostentatiously 
the primary laws of our nature”—these 
were Wordsworth’s positive aims, in 
which he hoped to join himself to the 
great central tradition, both linguistic 
and psychological, of English literature. 
Here is the formula that will inoculate 
against poetic diction. He who writes 
observantly and sincerely, without affec- 
tation, concerning his most genuine and 
deepest knowledge of human life, will 
write the best poetry. The best, that is, 
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of which he is capable. Sincerity alone 
will not create supreme art. Great po- 
etry has never come from any but the 
most vigorous and fortunate personali- 
ties. All aspiring writers must accept 
this fact. To attempt by perfunctory 
imitation to be in any way greater than 
one is by nature and self-cultivation is 
to end by being artistically less than 
nothing. Yet while the work of the minor 
artist, under the limitations of his own 
temperament and knowledge, may be 
of a lesser significance, it need not be of 
a lesser, a minor integrity. 

However, honor in art, as in other 
avenues of the conduct of life, cannot 
be established by proclamation. If pre- 
cept could cure, Wordsworth’s great 
essays would have sufficed. Yet, in spite 
of his drastic fumigations, the germs of 
poetic diction multiplied all through the 
nineteenth century. In our own age the 
Imagists found necessary another coun- 
terblast against the fancy-language theo- 
ry of poetry, in favor of common speech 
precisely and naturally employed. Yet 
how often the virtuous reformer leans 
over backward until he loses his balance. 
(It was no doubt the frequency of this 
spectacle which led our eminent moralist 
James Thurber to the maxim that one 
might as well fall flat on one’s face.) The 
Imagists went over the other way, writ- 
ing with more and more striking accu- 
racy about less and less stirring subjects, 
making poetry into a game of dolls, 
charming, but tiny and arrested. Sym- 
bolism rushed in to fill the psychological 
gap, undertaking by tried devices to ex- 
press more significant themes more 
imaginatively. The tendency thus ini- 
tiated has moved toward its own con- 
ventionalization. The next organized 
revolt against poetic diction may pos- 
sibly be against symbolism’s eccentrici- 
ties. One such deviation is toward lan- 
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guage so consciously selected for unique- 
ness and incidental association that it 
fails to communicate. To avoid men- 
tioning bread, some modern poets do 
not call up Ceres; they give the reader 
a stone. Another modern variation of 
the chronic disease is that in which each 
author builds up a private stock of 
phrases, repeating his own imagery. The 
recurrence of symbols may give psycho- 
logical veracity and thematic strength 
to the body of a poet’s work, but such 
usage may also degenerate into poetic 
diction of a peculiarly obnoxious kind, 
against which new revolts will surely 
arise. 

Such theoretical questions may well 
be pursued by any student in earnest 
about his own attempts to write poetry. 
No one principle will become more ob- 
vious with wide study than that the 
arts, depending upon artifice, devices, 
tend to degenerate into affectations. 
Acting becomes overacting, virtuosity 
produces and enshrines_ meretricious 
pieces of music, a renaissance swells into 
the baroque, and poems break out with 
poetic diction. Theoretical analysis, how- 
ever, instructive though it may be, should 
not supersede the careful study of poems 
themselves. And, in combating poetic 
diction, it is especially profitable to note 
the potent but controlled language in 
excellent poems dealing with similar 
themes. Each poet will confront a typi- 
cal human experience with his own 
unique responses, echoing associations 
which may reach back into the furthest 
predilections of private life. The basis 
of art is a temperamental view of the 
representative. The appeal to agree- 
ment out of multiplicity, the assertion 
of integrity in terms of individuality, 
the disclosure of our sympathy and soli- 
darity in the unspoken inclination of our 
secret hearts, this is art’s stirring and 


salutary power. Hence a comparison of 
poems on similar themes, by different 
authors, leads to the essence of truly 
poetic expression. 

Two familiar poems allowing such 
examination by the beginner are Emily 
Dickinson’s ““Go Not Too Near a House 
of Rose’”’ and Robert Frost’s ‘‘Nothing 
Gold Can Stay.” They have interesting 
parallels. Of eight short lines, each be- 
gins with concrete images and broadens 
to abstractions. Each conspicuously em- 
ploys paradox. Both dwell, though with 
properly different mood and intonation, 
on the theme of beauty’s instability and 
the impermanence of joy. Each poem is 
uniquely illuminated by imagination 
truly personal. 


Go not too near a house of rose, 
The depredation of a breeze 

Or inundation of a dew 

Alarm its walls away; 

Nor try to tie the butterfly; 
Nor climb the bars of ecstasy. 
In insecurity to lie 

Is joy’s insuring quality. 


The diction, though striking, is domi- 
nated by the intention to render the 
concept. When Emily Dickinson calls 
a rose a house, with walls, that stress of 
fancy prepares for emphasis of those 
paradoxes—depredation of a _ breeze, 
inundation of a dew. The fearful four- 
syllable words suggestive of overwhelm- 
ing catastrophes, when juxtaposed with 
the mild monosyllabic “breeze” and 
“dew,” express the fragility of this bud 
whose structure can be disintegrated by 
forces so nearly imperceptible that the 
falling petal seems ‘alarmed away,” 
like some shy untamed thing. Delicate 
imagery voicing a frail wild beauty con- 
tinues in the next line, “Nor try to tie 
the butterfly.”” With the sixth line the 
poem rises through the evocation of con- 
crete terms to its widest implications. 
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We must behold perfection from dis- 
tance, and we must admit the insecurity 
of joy. By calling insecurity a “quality,” 
the poet identifies it as elemental, natu- 
ral, ordained. The most dynamic word 
in the last line, however, and perhaps in 
the whole poem, is “insuring.” We are 
reminded thus that in joy’s very delicacy 
and transience resides life’s supreme 
pathos. Thus the physical paradoxes of 
the poem’s first lines are enlarged in the 
last couplet to embrace the vast philo- 
sophical paradox of the human spirit’s 
gifts and fate within the framework of 
materiality and time. Finally, careful 
readers will notice that what makes this 
little poem excellent is not single words 
like “rose,” “dew,” and “butterfly” but 
the grasp of experience in Emily Dickin- 
son’s courageous and candid mind. The 
diction imitates no fashion; it serves a 
concept and answers to a sincere mood. 
In Frost’s poem there is also a climax 

rising to the last line. 

Nature’s first green is gold, 

Her hardest hue to hold. 

Her early leaf’s a flower; 

But only so an hour. 

Then leaf subsides to leaf. 

So Eden sank to grief, 

So dawn goes down to day. 

Nothing gold can stay. 
Here, too, is a concrete imagery which 
involves paradox; green is gold, a leaf is 
a flower. The phenomenon is common 
enough, but by controlled imaginative 
treatment Frost lets us see it his way, to 
the enlargement of our own awareness. 
Here, too, is the theme of a fleeting beau- 
ty, a hue so transitory that Nature can 
hold it only for an hour. Now comes the 
potent word “‘subsides,”’ in the supreme 
paradox of the poem—‘“Then leaf sub- 
sides to leaf.”’ It is the same leaf, but 
transmuted from rarity to the common- 
place; its growth has reduced it. Thus, 
says the next line, Eden sank to grief, 


lost its original bloom, its fresh perfec- 
tion. Another illuminating paradox fol- 
lows: ‘Dawn goes down to day.” Like 
the green leaf growing, the sun rises in 
the sky, but the early gold upon the 
eastern horizon sinks and fades almost 
before it can be observed. And all along 
those three lines there is a thematic di- 
minuendo, through “‘subsides,” “‘sank,”’ 
“goes down.”’ The concept of the poem 
dawns and blooms then briefly in the 
last four words; the poem as a whole, in 
only eight lines, and short, stopped lines 
at that, illustrates its own theme; it 
glows and eloquently declines, and we 
scarcely glimpse it before it is gone. 
Nothing gold can stay. But the golden 
has its hour in spring, its age in legend, 
its moments in the morning sky; and it 
has its pure reflection in a poem like 
this, because of the poet’s receptiveness 
and fidelity to his experience and his 
true originality in wording it. 

These two poems, similar but separate, 
like their sensitive, independent, and 
laconic New England authors, illustrate 
the fact that every good poem is sui 
generis, unique, and show how futile is 
all imitativeness or affectation in art and 
what absolute sincerity is required in 
the making of a good poem. The student 
tempted to poetic diction might well re- 
flect that Frost did not borrow Emily 
Dickinson’s rose or her butterfly, though 
probably he had seen and admired them. 
In art’s great democracy each good 
poem may and should pursue its own 
course. Poets must be humane persons, 
and in nothing more than this, that only 
the free, the observant, and the candid 
may develop with and for each other the 
supreme communications of understand- 
ing. In poetry, therefore, the word finds 
its life by losing it, becomes dynamic by 
happy subservience to theme. Such con- 
trol of diction must stem from the poet’s 
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innermost self-control and must depend 
upon his passion, not for a fashionable 
vocabulary or style or any verbal adorn- 
ment, but for experience, in its realized 
wonder and worth. 

All critical definition, however, is 
derivative, secondary. The neophyte 
should return always to the thing-in- 
itself, the poem. To enter imaginatively 
into the poet’s existence as the poem 
elucidates it is not only to partake of his 
ardor but to share his discipline. What- 
ever there is to be learned from external 
sources about writing poetry can best 
be learned by reading good poetry per- 
ceptively. Springing up out of life, the 
poem begets life and evolves its own 
beauty and its own law. This is exempli- 
fied in a recent lyric by C. Day Lewis, 
“One and One.” It records a memory 
that is like a photograph, of the poet’s 
glimpsing a friend playing Bach while a 
servant girl laid the fire; those two in 
their separate occupations evinced a 
common quality, devoted absorption; 
thus, says the poet, a vision may rise out 
of any slight cigcumstance and prove 
that “one and one make One,” as mind 


endows detail with embracing signifi- 
cance. Not only the musician and the 
servant were engrossed at that moment; 
the poet was entranced, too, by his task 
of vision, which also may be a labor of 
love, calling not only for skill but for 
devotion—for resignation, as the poem 
says, to the power that came at a meticu- 
lous touch. 

Here is a parable; whether one is play- 
ing Bach or laying a fire or writing a 
poem, one should submit one’s self to 
laws of value. Thereby technique is rec- 
tified and ennobled, as disparate ele- 
ments are blended into a signifying pat- 
tern. Toward such unity the human 
mind forever yearns. That longing is 
answered now and again in perfected 
works of art, but such perfection is not 
achieved except by good fortune and by 
honor as well. It is honorable to lay the 
fire so that it will draw and will not fall 
apart; it is honorable to play Bach with 
“pure submission”; it is honorable in 
writing to set down, with passion and 
careful regard; one word and another 
word so that they shall make One, the 
poem. 


We have learned in grief what happens to a world that has strayed too far from 
its moral purpose. All men desire life and we have lately seen that a social order with- 
out moral purpose fails to sustain life. Therefore we must strengthen our pose. The 
duty to take a lead in this reform is put upon us Americans because of our long good 
luck. This means that America must grow up fast. The process may not be as hard 
as it sounds, for we are living in a forcing house of history. The heat is on us and we 
must either grow quickly or die. The time for the second-rate is past. In an apoca- 
lyptic day, fate itself calls the bluff—HrErBert Acar, A Time for Greatness. 
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The Land of the Free 


WILMA F. 


Tis program for teaching American 
literature has grown out of an awareness 
of the inadequacy of the standard 
chronological survey course. It is based 
upon the conviction that most high- 
school students have seen little of Ameri- 
can life beyond the confines of their own 
communities and that, as a result, they 
need help in enjoying and understanding 
literature reflecting life in environments 
different from their own. The plan com- 
bines the sociological and the literary 
approach and provides for a general ap- 
preciation of American ways of life 
through the timely use of carefully 
chosen sensory aids as a means of en- 
riching the literature read. 

Although it is true that many poten- 
tial plans for teaching literature have 
been reported, it is also true that most 
busy classroom teachers are at a loss 
when the actual use of any particular 
one is undertaken. The practical pro- 
cedure presented here has_ evolved 
through five years of experimental work 
with boys and girls in a high school of 
medium size in Nebraska. It is sug- 
gested as a workable program that will 
meet the needs of English teachers who 
have been searching for some method 
which will vitalize their classes and there- 
fore help to bring about better results. 

“The Land of the Free” is an approach 
to American literature arranged on the 


1 Excerpted and adapted from a Master of Arts 
thesis, written at the University of Michigan under 
the direction of Professor Clarence D. Thorpe. 

2 Teacher of English, Senior High School, Nor- 
folk. Neb. 


THALER? 


unit plan, the term “unit” referring to a 
group of sensory and written materials 
grouped around a particular subject. 
The topics are “Indians,” ‘‘Farmers,”’ 


“Scientists,” ‘Lumberjacks,’ ‘Ameri- 
can Heroes,” “Actors and Actresses,”’ 

’ 
“Thinkers,” “Miners,” ‘Humorists,”’ 


“Mountaineers and Folks of the Blue- 
Grass Country,” “City Folks,” “Work- 
ers in Industry,” “Negroes,” ‘Detectives 
and Delinquents,” ‘Frontiersmen,”’ 
“Small-Town Folks,” “Adventurers,” 
and 

In such a presentation of literature 
the danger of coverage rather than at- 
tainment must be recognized. Accom- 
plishment of the aims already expressed 
through the use of several carefully se- 
lected units is far more valuable than 
superficial coverage of the entire mass of 
suggested materials. Choices must be 
made. The interests, experience, and 
specialization of teachers will vary; 
ability, background, and interests of in- 
dividual students are important factors 
to be considered. An awareness of local 
race, industrial, and other social prob- 
lems is essential, also, when planning the 
units practicable for a specific course. 
In some situations it may seem compul- 
sory to use all the units in order to in- 
clude all the selections prescribed in a 
given course of study. Indeed, this pro- 
gram has been so used under such cir- 
cumstances, and it has seemed more 
valuable than the chronological survey 
course formerly presented. 

In following the program, any good 
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anthology can be used advantageously as 
a text. Most of the modern anthologies 
are attractive volumes containing a 
wealth of valuable helps for both stu- 
dents and teachers. Some time should be 
spent in familiarizing the class with these 
aids and in arousing interest in the ma- 
terial in the basic text. The teacher then 
faces the task of incorporating in the 
unit plan as many as possible of the 
relevant selections in the textbook. Ob- 
viously, one cannot use all the readings 
in any anthology under either this or any 
other plan. On the other hand, no one 
text will contain all the materials needed 
to round out the units. To supplement 
the selections in the common text, every 
effort should be made to locate in ac- 
cessible libraries all suitable material 
applicable to the units chosen for study. 

The present program is constructed 
on the principle that assignments are a 
necessary pedagogical device. There is 
definite value in assignments on such 
material as “The Ambitious Guest,” 
on lyrics by Poe, Frost, Dickinson, 
Whitman, Sandburg, and others, as well 
as on various essays. A short assignment 
thoroughly prepared and understood is 
of greater value to a pupil than a long 
one prepared hurriedly. The length of 
the assignment necessarily depends upon 
the teacher’s purpose and upon the abil- 
ity and interest of the pupils. Many se- 
lections should be read for the story only, 
while others warrant detailed study and 
careful assimilation. Much material in 
every unit of this plan can be made 
more meaningful to students by directed 
study and discussion during the class 
period; in such cases the daily assign- 
ment will consist only of outside reading 
on the unit being studied. Précis of such 
reading are kept by the students for their 
outside-reading notebooks. 

Biographical material is worth while 


only to the extent that it reveals in- 
teresting sources and influences which 
were determining factors in subject 
matter produced, emotions expressed, 
and impressions and values presented. 
The tendency to use precious class peri- 
ods for discussion of lives rather than for 
interpretation and evaluation should be 
discouraged. 

The class hour is a teaching period 
which can be made vital to pupils if it is 
used to enrich their experience, back- 
ground, and appreciation of American 
literature. Students have difficulty grasp- 
ing the thought of poetry and of reflec- 
tive essays. Obstacles in comprehension, 
appreciation, and in the use of literary 
terminology are removed by directed 
study and discussion during the all- 
important class period. 

So much material in literature cannot 
be appreciated at all unless it is heard 
that possibilities for oral reading have 
been considered in formulating this plan 
for an American literature course. The 
lyrics, the ballads, the cowboy songs, the 
Negro spirituals, some selections from 
fiction, and most speeches can best be 
appreciated through oral class work. 

Students develop keen enjoyment 
through listening to good poetry read 
aloud by the teacher or by a student 
with ability. Never should this individual 
reading supplant group participation 
entirely. There is no substitute for the 
thrill which boys and girls experience as 
they become aware of metrical patterns, 
thyme, rhythm, alliteration, and refrain. 
We do them an injustice to deny them 
the fun of reading aloud with the group, 
whether they read well or not. 

This organization of the literature 
course offers abundant opportunities for 
stimulation of original thinking and ex- 
pression. All units, as well as the note- 
book on outside reading, have distinct 
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possibilities. Specific direction can be 
given during the study of the essay and 
the lyric as vehicles for personal thoughts 
ideas, feelings, and experiences. 

There is intense satisfaction in seeing 
one’s own expression in print and in pre- 
senting one’s opinions or findings to a 
group. It is our obligation to stimulate, 
to encourage, and to direct those who 
show inclination toward written or oral 
self-expression. If it is at all possible, 
opportunities should be given for some 
kind of publication of material produced 
by boys and girls: for example, reading a 
paper or giving an oral report on some 
subject of particular interest, contribut- 
ing to the school paper, to class weeklies, 
and to pamphlets of verse and prose on a 
specific unit of study. 

Since the average high-school student 
has traveled little, he possesses meager 
background for a study of life in America 
as reflected in literature. Films, slides, 
film strips, and pictures are therefore of 
especial value in introducing the units of 
study to provide a basis for understand- 
ing and for enjoyment of written mate- 
rial about particular situations and 
groups of people with which pupils have 
had little or no experience. 

Objects may be used to advantage to 
provide experiences which pupils might 
not have otherwise. The following have 
been used in my own classes: marble 
from the Vermont quarries; gold-bearing 
ore from Cripple Creek, Colorado; a cape 
that once belonged to Mary Todd Lin- 
coln; coral from Florida beaches; Span- 
ish moss from Louisiana; a redwood 
burl from a California forest; smooth 
clean coal from a Pennsylvania coal 
mine; and Indian arrowheads found in 
our part of Nebraska. 

Maps, recordings, and exhibits have 
real value, also, in this presentation of 
American literature. 


THE LAND OF THE FREE 
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One of the objectives of literature in- 
struction, according to the monograph 
Instruction in English in the University 
High School published by the University 
of Chicago, is “training in how to read 
literature of various types and for vari- 
ous purposes. Instruction also includes 
training in the wise choice of materials 
from the vast heritage available to all; 
sensitivity to literary qualities which 
distinguish literature from ordinary writ- 
ing, and awareness of the values which 
literature may add to human experience.” 
The plan I am describing provides for the 
realization of just such objectives. It 
utilizes all types of constructive written 
material accessible to students. 

Since periodical literature has exerted 
an important influence upon American 
literature, magazines play an important 
role in this program. Innumerable valu- 
able articles can be found upon any sub- 
ject in the unit plan. Many students 
have no access outside of school to such 
publications as the Reader's Digest, 
Travel, Harper’s Magazine, the New 
York Times, the National Geographic, 
Theatre Arts, Scholastic, and the Atlantic 
Monthly; the school should therefore en- 
courage the use of these magazines. By 
consulting the Readers’ Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature many articles from these 
sources can be incorporated in each unit 
of work. 

Under the plan I am suggesting, lists 
of outside readings or sources of mate- 
rials are presented in connection with the 
study of each unit. Students are en- 
couraged to do their outside reading 
while their interest is high as a result of 
class discussions and from the stimulus 
of sensory materials on the particular 
subject before the group. 

The amount of reading done varies 
greatly. One outside reference for each 
unit, in addition to basic selections in 
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the text and common assignments, has 
been required to pass the course. This 
minimum is completely ignored by most 
students. The average number of refer- 
ences recorded in the reading notebooks 
is approximately forty, while many am- 
bitious readers have proudly reported 
over a hundred extra readings. 

Students have been required to read 
two books during each six-week period. 
No two books from the same unit can be 
used to meet this requirement, although 
there is definitely no limit on the reading 
that can be recorded from any unit. 
Breadth of reading experience, authen- 
ticity of the material read, and contribu- 
tions to our fund of knowledge concern- 
ing the particular group of people being 
studied have been emphasized. 

Of the various forms of reports which 
have been tried, the most satisfactory for 
short selections is a very brief form of 
précis accompanied by a frank state- 
ment of the pupil’s personal reaction. 
These précis are kept by the pupil as he 
compiles his outside-reading notebook. 
Book reports are written up briefly with 
special mention of types of people which 
the environment or mode of living de- 
scribed in the book has produced. The 
beliefs, attitudes, or superstitions of the 
people in the story, their unusual cus- 
toms and expressions, and their peculiar 
problems may be included. Students are 
asked to suggest improvements or de- 
sirable changes which might be made 
to make life more worth while for that 
group. This procedure allows excellent 
opportunities for experience in conden- 
sation of main ideas, for organization, 
and for self-expression. 

Extra credit is allowed for the outside- 
reading notebook at the conclusion of 
the course. The amount of credit de- 
pends upon the quality of the work done 
and upon the number of supplementary 


readings reported. The startling amounts 
of leisure reading reported, the intense 
interest exhibited by students while 
they are taking the course and by many 
after they have finished it, as well as the 
intelligent frank comments found in the 
reports, have been most gratifying. 

With a clear understanding of the 
aims of the present program for teaching 
American literature, teachers will be able 
to adjust the procedure to any teaching 
situation. Each unit has numerous pos- 
sibilities for introduction and for achieve- 
ment of the desired outcomes. 

Unit I is a study of the Indians of 
America; all forms of written material 
presenting the life of this group may be 
utilized. This work on Indians has been 
introduced by showing the film Real 
Americans, which gives the students 
some conception of Indian life and cus- 
toms as a basis for understanding the 
literature about this group of people. 

Individual reports have been prepared 
upon such topics as “Indian Reserva- 
tions,” “Indian Population Today and 
Yesterday,” “Indian Art and Customs,” 
and “The Indian at Work.” 

Recordings of well-known Indian 
songs, “The Indian Love Call,” for ex- 
ample, show the influence of this group 
upon song as well as story. The picture 
“Where the Sun Goes,”’ by Amick, and 
pictures or miniatures of the famous 
statues “Appeal to the Great Spirit” 
and ‘“The End of the Trail” present In- 
dian beliefs and occupations as reflected 
in works of art. 

Assignments can be made upon what- 
ever Indian selections are accessible in 
the basic textbook. 

Oral reading in class of parts of Long- 
fellow’s “The Song of Hiawatha”  pro- 
vides opportunity for instruction con- 
cerning allegory, symbolism, and rhyth- 
mic patterns in poetry. Miller’s “The 
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Sioux Chief’s Daughter” is an interest- 
ing ballad from the standpoint of cus- 
tom and romance. Choral reading or 
ordinary group reading of some of Paul- 
ine Johnson’s translations of the Navajo 
chants, such as “The Song My Paddle 
Sings” and ‘““The Navajo Hunting Song,” 
furnish opportunity for another very 
enjoyable experience. Discussions of the 
literary contributions on Indians, of the 
sources and style of Cooper, Longfellow, 
Miller, Jackson, Neihardt, and Cather, 
complete the class work on this unit. 
About the second day of the work on 
Indians, definite suggestions are made 
concerning valuable, interesting outside 
readings. All précis of this reading are 
kept by students for outside-reading 
notebooks. Students who are particularly 
interested in this unit are encouraged to 
read more, making contributions of vari- 
ous kinds upon their findings, such as 
maps, drawings, charts, booklets, or 
original jackets for books which they 
have read. 

Other units are taught in a similar 
manner. It is essential that the teacher 
keep in mind that all sensory or written 
materials used should promote growth in 
understanding and appreciation of litera- 
ture as well as of life in America. 

Space permits the presentation here of 
only two units, which serve as examples. 


UNIT II. FARMERS 
Sensory materials: 
Slides: 
“Making a Living in Our Southland” 


“Life among the Cowboys” 
(Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa.) 


Opaque projector: 
Pictures of farm machinery 
Pictures of different kinds of farming 


Talks by a county agent: 
4-H clubs 
Farmers’ Union 
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Pictures: 

“Company for Supper” (Dale Nichols) 

“Home from the Hunt” (Dale Nichols) 

“The Stone City” (Grant Wood) 

(Colonial Art Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.) 

Exhibits: 

Cotton 

Grains 

Hybrid corn 

Records: 

“Mending Wall” and “Birches” (Robert 
Frost) (National Council of Teachers of 
English, Chicago) 

Cowboy songs (Victor Recordings, Cam- 
den, N.J.) 

Maps (student-made): 

Farm sizes 

Kinds of farming 

Products 

Films: 

Ride ’Em Cowboy (Castle Films, Inc., 
R.C.A., New York City) 

Fury of the Storm (Bell & Howell, 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago) 

The Catileman (Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor) 

Where West Is Still West (Akin & Bagshaw, 
Inc., Denver, Colo.) 

The Plow That Broke the Plains (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 

Written materials: 

Aldrich, Bess Streeter. A Lantern in Her 
Hand. New York: D. Appleton—Century 
Co., 1928. 

. Song of Years. New York: D. Apple- 

ton—Century Co., 1939. 

Baker, Howard. Orange Valley. New York: 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 1931. 

Bianco, Howard. Winterbound. New York: 

Viking Press, n.d. 

Blake, Clarice. Sky Farm. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co., 1930. 

Bower, B. M. Chip of the Flying U. New 

York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1913. 

Call, Hughie. Golden Fleece. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1942. 

Clark, Badger. Sun and Saddle Leather. 

Boston: Gorham Press, 1922. 

Canfield, Dorothy. Rough Hewn. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. 

Cannon, Cornelia. Red Rust. Boston: Little 

Brown & Co., 1928. 

Carroll, Gladys Hasty. Neighbor to the Sky. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 
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Carroll, Gladys Hasty. As the Earth Turns. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 

Cather, Willa. My Antonia. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., n.d. 

. One of Ours. New York: Alfred 
Knopf, Inc., 1922. 

Collings, Ellsworth. Adventures on a Dude 
Ranch. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1940. 

Edmonds, Walter D. Big Barn. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1930. 

Faunce, Hilda. Desert Wife. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., n.d. 

Ferber, Edna. ‘Meadow Lark,” in Short 
Stories, ed. H. C. Schweikert. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935. 

. So Big. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1936. 

Freeman, Mary E. Wilkins. A New England 
Nun and Other Stories. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1920. 

Frost, Robert. Collected Poems of Robert 
Frost. New York: Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., 
1930. 

Garland, Hamlin. Main-travelled Roads. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1899. 

. Prairie Song and Western Story. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1928. 

Grey, Zane. Riders of the Purple Sage. New 
York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1912. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Ambitious 
Guest,” in Twice-told Tales. New York: 
Macmillan Co., rgor. 

James, Will. Cow Country. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1927. 

———. A Lone Cowboy. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 

. All in the Day’s Riding. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 

Lane, Rose Wilder. Let the Hurricane Roar. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1933. 

Larkin, Margaret. Singing Cowboy. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., n.d. 

Ostenso, Martha. Wild Geese. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1925. 

Rak, M. D. A Cowman’s Wife. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. 

Rawlings, Marjorie. Golden Apples. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 

. The Yearling. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 

——. Cross Creek. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1942. 

Readers’ Guide. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 

Riley, James Whitcomb. Best Loved Poems of 


James Whitcomb Riley. New York: Blue 
Ribbon Books, 1920. 

Scarborough, Dorothy. In the Land of Cotton. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 

Schoffelmayer, Victor. White Gold. Evanston, 
Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co., 1941. 

Siringo, Charles A. Riata and Spurs. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 

Strang, Steve. Dude Rancher. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., n.d. 

Sykes, Hope W. Second Hocing. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. 

White, Stewart Edward. Skookum Chuck. 
New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1925. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf. Complete Poems. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1891. 

Wister, Owen. The Virginian. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1917. 

Woodbridge, Elizabeth. “Sap Time,” in 
The Worker and His Work, ed. Stella S. 
Center. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1920. 


UNIT III. SCIENTISTS 
Sensory materials: 
Opaque projector 
Geographic magazines 
Pictures from A Half Mile Down (Beebe) 
A redwood burl (L. E. Joiner, Box 33, Ben 
Lomond, Calif.) 
Films: 
Freaks of the Deep (Bell & Howell Co.) 
Tracking the Sleeping Death (Bureau of 
Visual Education, University of Michi- 
gan) 
The Story of Dr. Jenner (Bureau of Visual 
Education, University of Michigan) 
Film strips: 
“Life of Louis Pasteur” 
“Life of Robert Koch” 
“Life of Walter Reed” 
(Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City) 


Written materials: 
Beebe, William, Exploring with Beebe. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1933. 
. A Half Mile Down. New York: Har- 
court Brace & Co., 1934. 
. “Birth of a Volcano,” in Roads to 
Travel, ed. Hardy R. Finch and Marion T. 
Parker. New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. 
Bryan, George S. Edison. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1926. 
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Burroughs, John. Wake Robin. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1895. 

Clapesattle, H. B. The Doctors Mayo. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1941. 

Craig, John. Danger Is My Business. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Garden City Publishing Co., 
1941. 

Crowther, James Gerald. Famous American 
Men of Science. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1937. 

De Kruif, Paul. Microbe Hunters. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1932. 

. Men against Death. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1932. 

Douglas, Lloyd C. Magnificent Obsession. 
Chicago: Willett, Clark & Colby, 19209. 
Franklin, Benjamin. Autobiography. New 

York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1940. 

Health Hero Pamphlets. New York: Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., 1932. 

Heiser, Victor. An American Doctor’s Odyssey. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1936. 
Holt, Rackham. George Washington Carver. 

New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1943. 

Muir, John. Our National Parks. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1901. 

Peattie, Donald Culross. Singing in the 


Wilderness. New York:G.P.Putnam’s Sons, 
1938. 

Pupin, Michael. From Immigrant to Inventor. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 

Readers’ Guide. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 

Seton, Ernest Thompson. Wild Animals I 
Have Known. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1898. 

Silverman, Milton. Magic in a Bottle. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1941. 

Thomas, Henry and Dona Lee. Living 
Biographies of Great Scientists. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Garden City Publishing Co., 


1941. 


After using this program in my own 
American literature classes in senior 
high school during the last five years, I 
am thoroughly convinced of its literary 
as well as of its social value. The outline 
of units has been changed and additions 
have been made as circumstances seemed 
to alter the needs and the interests of the 
groups. Still further additions of units 
and of selections are possible as valuable 
new written materials become accessible 
for class study or for recreational reading. 


A Club in Vocational English 


RUTH FOSTER’ 


A VOCATIONAL English class usually 
consists of juniors and seniors with a low 
scholastic rating and a program not ac- 
ceptable for college entrance. Few of the 
members have had any previous execu- 
tive experience, while the qualities of 
leadership, dependability, and self-con- 
fidence are often entirely lacking. For 
these students a certain period each 
week devoted to the activities of a club 
as a part of the course has unlimited 
possibilities for character building and 
instruction. 

A desire to organize and maintain a 
club should be voiced by the students 
rather than the teacher, for they feel a 

? Union High School, Yuma, Ariz. 


sense of loyalty toward something they 
think they have conceived themselves. 
Once the club is successful in a class, it is 
one of the few things later students ask 
for when they register for the course. 

If the teacher can steel herself to over- 
look the grating errors the students make 
while conducting their first few meetings, 
she will usually be gratified a little later 
to see the manifestations of heretofore 
hidden qualities of character. At the out- 
set, mistakes are bound to occur. True 
to form, the most handsome boy is usual- 
ly elected the first president and the 
silliest blonde the secretary, while the 
least inclined to do serious work are 
selected for the committees. 
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In the beginning the members either 
all want to talk at once or freeze up en- 
tirely, while the officers suffer the com- 
bined pangs of stage fright, embarrass- 
ment, and a lack of preparation. Failing 
to meet their share of the responsibility, 
the committees, selected largely for their 
popularity, present a program which is a 
dismal failure, or there is none at all, 
and the meeting deteriorates into a 
nightmare consisting of plenty of ban- 
tering, derisive laughter, and even rude 
disorder. For the first time in his life, 
Handsome Willie finds himself in a situa- 
tion from which his loving ways with the 
girls cannot rescue him, and only his 
pride keeps him from throwing up the 
post entirely. At the same time, Blondie’s 
coyness and beauty do not relieve her of 
the ridicule of her classmates when she 
is unable to decipher her notes of the 
previous meeting, and the committees 
receive their share of scorn for their lack 
of effort. 

In spite of all this, however, or per- 
haps because of it, something construc- 
tive soon begins to grow out of the ordeal 
which is so painful to everyone. Willie 
shows that he really has more initiative 
than anyone realized before, as he begins 
to seek a way out of his embarrassing 
predicament. It is probably his first at- 
tempt as an officer of any kind, and he is 
secretly proud of the place to which he 
has been elected. His first move is to 
exact a promise from his closest friends 
to “cut the razzberries’” at the next 
meeting. Next he makes an effort to 
have all the members of his council do 
their part. Voluntarily, he even asks 
guidance from the teacher, whom he 
finds, much to his surprise, both sym- 
pathetic and helpful. 

The first constructive lesson everyone 
learns is that an accepted plan for con- 
ducting meetings helps make them run 
more smoothly. Learning the importance 


of adhering to the rules of the constitu- 
tion is the first step in establishing 
order during the sessions of the club. 
Robert’s Rules of Order or perhaps more 
elementary references become useful 
guides in the actual routine of a meeting, 
and the students should be encouraged 
to familiarize themselves with whatever 
of this information they can understand. 
Learning to respect Willie’s authority 
about who may have the floor is another 
important beginning, while he in turn 
must understand the importance of 
letting all have a fair chance to express 
their opinions upon either side of a ques- 
tion, at the same time respecting the 
opposing ideas. From time to time the 
students may disagree over some minor 
detail; but, as argument is a cherished 
American custom, let them imbibe freely 
of that experience and learn to compro- 
mise. 

The second step of advancement is 
achieved as, one by one, the members 
begin to feel a sense of responsibility in 
the real activities of the club. The off- 
cers see the value of appointing the more 
dependable students on the committees, 
and those not selected begin to ask why 
they have been left out, or else they 
volunteer to serve in some other capac- 
ity. Those sent to interview someone 
for information upon a topic or to obtain 
permission to do something are soon 
able to secure enough material at one 
time to make a creditable report in the 
meetings. 

Early in the game the need for keeping 
written records has to be learned. The 
treasurer gains experience in writing re- 
ceipts if dues are collected, and he also 
has practice in keeping detailed accounts 
of all the money transactions during his 
term of office. The secretary discovers 
that legible writing is essential in filling 
her place successfully. 

The committees appointed to draft a 
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constitution obtain practical experience 
in original writing, and sooner or later 
all have a chance to participate in the 
correspondence associated with the club. 
Incidentally, it is surprising how much 
letter-writing can really be required. 
Thank-you notes to anyone contributing 
to the club from the outside, negotiations 
for guest speakers, and letters to mem- 
bers who are ill are only a few of the 
many possibilities. 

Practical knowledge is also acquired 
in the art of social and business corres- 
pondence. A committee appointed to 
study the kinds of paper used for differ- 
ent occasions selects appropriate sta- 
tionery to be used by the club. Because 
the letters are to be sent to real people, 
it is interesting to note how much pride 
is taken in such details as keeping car- 
bon copies of all business transactions, 
matching sheets and envelopes, folding 
the pages, writing distinctly, and con- 
structing sentences that can be under- 
stood without additional explanations in 
later letters. 

Another desirable outcome of the 
club is the change in the general conduct 
of the members. As the officers experi- 
ence the hardships associated with their 
positions, they become more sympathet- 
ic of others in similar circumstances, and 
show-off boisterous habits formerly so 
characteristic wane and eventually dis- 
appear. Courtesy develops when more 
students begin to participate in the ac- 
tivities. As a greater bond of under- 
standing develops between the students 
and the teacher through conferences as- 
sociated with the club, a sincere desire 
for achievement in the regular class re- 
quirements replaces the traditional lax 
attitude toward scholarship the class 
once had. 

Presiding at meetings develops much- 
needed poise in Willie and his successors, 
who, by becoming more and more sure 


of themselves and learning to accept 
criticisms graciously, strive harder for 
personal improvement. 

Last of all, it is encouraging when the 
students actually try to be more particu- 
lar in the correct use of the language and 
make some requests of their own for spe- 
cial exercises to correct bad habits in 
speech and writing. 

There must be real business matters 
to stimulate interest as the club con- 
tinues, and definite arrangements must 
be made for all the committees to func- 
tion. Projects that can be carried out 
depend upon the nature of the students 
and the facilities available, but one that 
is unusually well received is a luncheon 
or a breakfast prepared by the club with 
the aid of the home economics classes. 
This gives nearly everyone a chance to 
work on some committee: ways and 
means, decoration, menu, purchasing 
food, program, and any others that the 
occasion demands. If more than club 
members can be accommodated, written 
invitations may be sent to students or 
teachers outside the class. 


If the school has a movie projector, a 
committee likes to arrange a program of 
pictures, and another enjoys learning to 
operate the machine. Sometimes it is a 
good thing to go to the athletic field or 
the gymnasium for a seasonal game or a 
program of miscellaneous sports. The 
time, place, and activities are arranged 
by a committee or committees. 

A good project of writing consists of 
letters exchanged with students in other 
schools of this or of some other country. 
The Junior Red Cross is an aid as a me- 
dium of exchange, and names and ad- 
dresses of students in other lands may be 
purchased from the Student Letter Ex- 
change, Waseca, Minnesota. A price list 
is always sent to anyone requesting it. 
When answers to the letters begin to 
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arrive, there is always much enthusiasm 
about them and the places from which 
they came. At present, notes bearing 
seasonal greetings to former students 
now serving in the armed forces make a 
good writing project for the class, and the 
greetings give a bit of joy to the men, 
especially the younger ones. 


One thing leads to another in the way 
of activities; and, after the students are 
out of school, those who were in the voca- 
tional English classes sing the praises 
of their club experiences long after they 
have forgotten most of the spelling, 
punctuation, and reading they had in 
their regular class work. 


Macbeth” —As a Reading Production 


WILLIAM LADD" 


Suaxespeare’s plays have been used 
for professional and academic experi- 
mentation for many years. Various ver- 
sions of the classics have appeared from 
time to time. At Broadway High School 
we have added to the cycle by using 
Macbeth as the basis of an experiment in 
oral interpretation. 

In order to preserve a sound balance 
in our year’s program of eight major 
productions, we have for some time in- 
cluded one production of Shakespeare. 
The form and type of the show has 
varied from time to time. In our plans 
for this year the question arose as to 
what compromise could be effected be- 
tween the usual classroom dissection and 
the, at the moment, impracticable op- 
posite of producing the play in full acting 
form. 

The answer is immediate and chal- 
lenging: Do Shakespeare, or any other 
play for that matter, as a “reading pro- 
duction.” Broadly speaking, a reading 
production is one in which the players, 
grouped formally on the stage, read their 
lines from the script. A narrator carries 
all the essential commentary on scene, 
acts, and business. No player moves from 
his reading desk. In spite of the static 


* Dramatic director, Broadway High School, 
Seattle, Wash. 


situation, when properly read, there is a 
surprising illusion of action. By careful 
writing of the narrator’s lines, in a style 
comparable to radio, the illusion of 
movement can be obtained. When the 
narrator’s lines and the players’ speeches 
are cued in correctly, backed with sound 
effects and implemented by appropriate 
music, the playlike quality is consistent 
and effective by all dramatic standards. 

Macbeth was produced by the Broad- 
way Players in their Classroom Theatre. 
The players were the regularly enrolled 
members of the play-production class. 
The show played to more than ten audi- 
ences over a period of about two and 
one-half weeks. As is the custom at 
Broadway, each performance lasted ap- 
proximately one hour. It was arranged 
for various classes from the English 
department and other groups interested 
to make up the invitational audience for 
each performance. There were twenty 
speaking parts in the cast. Five students 
were required for production responsi- 
bilities, and two others were used in mak- 
ing general arrangements and checking 
all details. Thus each member of the 
class had a definite assignment of re- 
sponsibility for each performance. 

It has long been the conviction of the 
director that too many people (and 
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teachers) are prone to approach Shake- 
speare in an attitude of open-mouthed 
awe, with much fear and trembling. Be 
respectful—yes! But Shakespeare wrote 
his plays to be acted. He intended his 
characters to be believable, honest, and 
earthily human. Shakespeare is for the 
pit as well as for the box—or was. With 
this belief, the classroom approach be- 
came a vital step in the project. One 
thing was clear: Macbeth must not be 
“studied” in the usual sense; there must 
be no classroom vivisection. 

Orson Welles, with his ‘Mercury 
Theatre” players, has published a version 
of Macbeth on records,? accompanied by 
a printed text, which is admirable from 
many standpoints. These records and 
books were used as the material of the 
preliminary preparation. Certain aca- 
demic purists might take exception to 
the Welles treatment of the story. That 
is, after all, a matter of individual opin- 
ion. The point is that Welles’s interpre- 
tation served our purposes in this par- 
ticular instance. 

In the first place, our production was 
qualified from the start by the fact that 
we could allot only four weeks to the proj- 
ect. Preparation and production had to 
be apportioned to the time available. 
While the previous show (Dickens’ The 
Christmas Carol) was in performance, 
the script was distributed among the 
players who were to participate in the 
Macbeth show. This was our usual meth- 
od. The cast understood that their func- 
tion at this time was to acquaint them- 
selves with the premise, theme, plot, 
and the broad outlines of the characters 
in the play. Yes, they were to study the 
play. But they were to study it from the 
viewpoint of a play to be produced, not 


2Orson Welles and Rodger Hill, The Mercury 
Shakespeare (Harper, 1941). 


from the dubious angle of a remote aca- 
demic problem. 

When rehearsals actually began, the 
early sessions were given over to a care- 
ful reading of the background material 
contained in the “Mercury Theatre” 
texts. During the reading, opportunity 
was given (and taken) for lively discus- 
sion of Shakespeare’s times, circum- 
stances, problems, and people. The ma- 
terial of the scripts has exactly the proper 
touch and approach for the director’s 
purpose. Every effort was made in these 
early sessions to humanize Shakespeare, 
to bring him and his ideas into terms 
with which the students were familiar. 
Minimum attention was paid to facts. 
Dates were given only casual attention. 
Wit, humor, and humanity were brought 
into full emphasis. The student response 
was gratifying. Now, they wanted to do 
Macbeth! 

When the available time had been 
used for preliminary discussion, the 
“Mercury Theatre” records of Macbeth 
were played to the class. As the students | 
listened to the recordings, they followed 
the lines in their individual scripts. Thus, 
full advantage was taken of both the 
auditory and the visual impressions. The 
point of this procedure was certainly 
not that the student players would imi- 
tate the professionals, but rather that 
by hearing Shakespeare read properly the 
students would establish a standard and 
a certain quality of style for their own 
interpretation. Certainly, if nothing else, 
listening to the recordings would assure 
a maximum of understanding of the play. 

A salutary, albeit somewhat incon- 
venient, result of hearing professionals 
read the lines was the conclusion reached 
by the cast that, if they were to do Mac- 
beth well, a simpler version was needed! 
A chastened if none the less enthusiastic 
attitude was apparent. Here was respect 
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for Shakespeare gained from understand- 
ing rather than from tradition. In order 
to meet this decision, the familiar Forty- 
Minute Plays from Shakespeare, by Fred 
G. Barker,* was utilized. Surprisingly, 
the two versions are sufficiently similiar 
to make it possible to move from one to 
the other with no particular problem. 

In general, the Barker version proved 
somewhat better adapted to the needs of 
the students. Actually, it was soon ap- 
parent that certain parts could be used 
from one script and some scenes taken 
from the other. For instance, the Welles 
version was used for the opening witches’ 
scene and the famous “sleep-walking”’ 
scene of Lady Macbeth. There were oth- 
er instances of combining certain scenes 
or of interchanging them. Finally, the 
discrepancies were eliminated, transi- 
tions were made clear, and the “Broad- 
way version” was completed. 

Even with the simplified script, based 
largely on Barker, the problem of in- 
terpreting Shakespeare’s lines was recog- 
_nized as being a difficult one. The solu- 

tion was found to lie in emphasis on 
several basic factors in interpretation. 
(1) An understanding of the definitive 
and connotative values of all words used 
in the speeches must be obtained. (2) 
Adequate understanding of the emotion- 
al value of the lines must be reached. (3) 
The student had to recognize that 
thought plus emotion equals meaning. 
(4) The lines had to be broken down 
into thought units or phrases. (5) The 
illusion of the first time had to be given 
as the lines were read. (6) The players 
were urged to keep in mind at all times 
that these were real people in a lifelike 
situation whose story, as well as we 
could understand the writer’s ideas from 
“the little black marks on the printed 
page,” was to be told to an audience. 

Each student was urged to recognize 


3 Macmillan, 1935. 


that the reading of his lines, or a line, 
gave him a responsibility to interpret 
each speech as if the part were being 
dramatized in the fullest sense of the 
word. Actually, the reading-production 
technique utilizes the same approach to 
the interpretation problem as does radio. 
The illusion of character and action must 
be present. Obviously, the player is lim- 
ited to the use of his voice in bringing 
about the characterization. As one stu- 
dent aptly put it, “He must learn to act 
with his voice.” As rehearsals progressed, 
the factors of tempo, climax, transition, 
character relationships, and all the usual 
points of a dramatic production were 
given due attention. 

Another factor of value in the experi- 
ence should be mentioned. Discipline be- 
came a real and meaningful point. But it 
was discipline of a most constructive kind. 
Because of the necessity of holding to 
scripts for their reading, a degree of 
concentration was demanded that was 
unusual. Again like a radio show, the at- 
tention of all players was focused at all 
times on their lines. Each player read 
each word. He simply read his speeches 
aloud at the proper time. The demands 
of public performance gave significance 
and meaning to the word “discipline.” 
The resulting attitude contributed much 
to the production and to the experience 
of the student players. 

From a production standpoint, the 
project was simplicity itself. A black cy- 
clorama was used for background. Spot- 
lighting was directed largely to stage cen- 
ter. The main characters were grouped in 
the center acting area to emphasize their 
relationships to the rest of the group. 
Lesser characters were placed at down- 
stage left and right. All the players were 
seated on platform units of varying 
height as further means of emphasizing 
relative importance. The narrator stood 
at a lectern placed up-stage center. 
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Theatrical atmosphere was further 
enhanced by the use of mood music be- 
fore the play began, again to separate the 
three acts, and finally at the close of the 
play. Appropriate music was also used in 
radio manner as a bridge of transition 
between the various scenes. Whenever 
occasion demanded, proper sound effects 
were used to support the illusion of reali- 
ty in the telling of the story. 


The house lights of the Classroom 
Theatre dim. The bustling of the student 
audience ceases. The background music 
comes up, then fades. The curtain slowly 
opens, stage lights go up. ““Macbeth—Act 
I, Scene 1—A heath during a storm,” 
reads the narrator. Macbeth, as a reading 
production, has begun. An experiment 
in interpretation is at hand. Shakespeare 
begins to live for the high-school students. 


A Letter-writing Unit in the Seventh Grade 


LOUISE PEDIGO"’ 


Tre letter-writing units in my sev- 
enth-grade English classes always had 
been very dull, very artificial, and very 
boring, both to me and to the children. 
We had discussed the form of the friend- 
ly letter, the heading, the salutation, the 
body, the complimentary close, and the 
signature. We had examined the model 
in the textbook and, using it as a pat- 
tern, had written letters to hypothetical 
Marys and Johns. The results were ster- 
eotyped, lifeless, and utterly devoid of 
any trace of the writer’s personality. 

Surely a situation so vitally significant 
as writing friendly letters could be made 
to yield more worth-while results. After 
some introspection I concluded that two 
outstanding weaknesses of my custom- 
ary presentation contributed to the un- 
satisfactory response. 

In the first place, the situation was 
entirely artificial. The children had been 
writing make-believe letters to make- 
believe friends. Under such circum- 
stances, who could write an interesting 
letter? The obvious thing to do would 
be to write real letters to be mailed to 
real persons. 

In the second place, the emphasis was 
upon the form rather than the content 


* On leave from the faculty of the Illinois State 
Normal University. 


of the letter. I had taken for granted 
that the children would know what to 
say and how to say it. I had spent con- 
siderably more time stressing the im- 
portance of a comma after the saluta- 
tion, uniform indentations for new para- 
graphs, even margins, neat writing, cor- 
rect spelling, and other technical de- 
tails than I had discussing what con- 
stitutes an interesting letter and helping 
the children write about useful, vital 
daily living. 

It was time to start the letter-writing 
unit for this year. I decided that this 
time I would eliminate these weaknesses 
of past experience and would make this 
one an experience of lasting value to the 
children. 

We had been talking about hobbies. 
Several of the children were interested 
in stamp-collecting. I asked if anyone 
had ever tried collecting postmarks. 
Many children did not know what “post- 
marks” meant. Someone volunteered to 
explain, and, while the children were dis- 
cussing the significance of postmarks, I 
was busily planning a new approach to 
my unit. 

“How would you like to start a col- 
lection of postmarks?” I asked. ‘We 
could write some letters here in class and 
then, when the answers come, we could 
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bring the postmarks to school and mount 
them on a map to show where our letters 
came from.” 

The children were enthusiastic. Every- 
one thought of someone to whom he 
could write. Many children acknowl- 
edged that they owed letters but that 
they had put off writing them because 
they did not know what to write. I sug- 
gested that we talk about what makes 
an interesting letter and that we prob- 
ably could find several interesting topics. 

We talked about letter-writing as a 
means of communication. We decided 
that the primary purpose of a friendly 
letter was to share experiences with a 
friend. We liked to hear about whatever 
our friends were doing or were interested 
in. We liked the answers to our letters 
really to answer them, to comment upon 
the content of our letters. 

The list of persons to whom we were 
writing represented a variety of writing 
situations. One child was writing to his 
grandmother, another to his uncle, 
others to their cousins, to former neigh- 
bors and classmates, to friends they had 
met at camp and during vacation trips, 
and, in two cases, to a young shut-in 
friend of mine, to whom mail time was 
the high point of the day. After much 
discussion we agreed that, although we 
were writing both to adults and to chil- 
dren, both to old friends and to strang- 
ers, the choice of topic was not so im- 
portant as the way in which it was pre- 
sented. 

For example, the most exciting basket- 
ball game of the season had been played 
the night before in our gymnasium. It 
was the topic of the day for all the school. 
Furthermore, one of the seventh-graders 
had been the star player. It was safe to 
assume that practically every child in 
the class would tell about the game in 
his letter. But there would be different 


ways of developing the topic. Former 
classmates would enjoy a detailed de- 
scription of the game with names of the 
players and the number of baskets scored 
by each one. Other children, who under- 
stood basketball, would be interested in 
a description of the exciting moments of 
the game but would not be interested 
in the names of the players unless, of 
course, the writer himself happened to 
be a member of the team. Grandmother 
would like to hear all about the writer’s 
participation in the game, whether as 
a player or as a spectator, but she prob- 
ably would not be interested in a de- 
scription of the plays themselves. All our 
friends would be glad to read that we 
won the game with a score of 24-22. 
Any unusually exciting or humorous in- 
cident of the game would be enjoyed by 
anyone reading the description. In other 
words, all our friends would be inter- 
ested in whatever interested us, particu- 
larly if we described it from their point 
of view. 

Even after this discussion, several 
children were not sure how to select 
topics. We took time to explore some of 
the areas in which they might find topics. 
I wrote on the blackboard, ‘‘What has 
happened recently that was very funny, 
exciting, unusual, or unexpected?”’ Un- 
der the question I listed the phrases, 
“at school,” “at home,” “in the neigh- 
borhood,” “at Sunday school,” “at 
Scout meeting,” and “anywhere else.” 
I suggested that each child copy the list 
on a scrap of paper and write a word to 
represent a topic for each one. The first 
was simple. The basketball game would 
do for ‘‘at school,”’ although anyone not 
interested in the game might prefer to 
tell about our new window boxes, a re- 
cent assembly program, or some other 
thing of current interest to the class. 

“At home” represented a more in- 
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dividual problem. Mary reported that 
her new puppy was the most interesting 
recent event in her home. This reminded 
other children of their own pets. Small 
children in the home, the visit of an 
aunt, a recent birthday party—all fur- 
nished material for interesting incidents 
“at home.” 

Not all the children were Scouts and 
not all went to Sunday school, but I 
assured them the list merely was sug- 
gestive and that all the topics might be 
chosen from only one area. We agreed 
that, to be worth sending at all, our 
letters should discuss at least three 
topics. Each topic should be developed 
in a separate paragraph, and each para- 
graph should consist of at least three or 
four sentences. If last night’s game in- 
spired no more comment than, ‘We had 
a basketball game here last night,” it 
had not interested the writer sufficiently 
to warrant its inclusion in the letter. 

It did not take long to list a good col- 
lection of topics. No one in the class 
stopped with three. It was agreed that 
if we were answering a letter, the final 
paragraph should consist of comments 
upon the letter being answered. 

Now we were ready to write. I an- 
nounced that, since these were personal 
letters, I did not intend to collect them 
to check the errors. I was glad to help in 
any way I could, with spelling, punctua- 
tion, construction of sentences, and the 
like, but would read no letters unless 
invited to do so. 

We all started together. With the help 
of the children I wrote a model heading 
on the blackboard. Each child copied it, 
using his own street address instead of 
the hypothetical one in the model and 
starting close enough to the center of the 
line to allow for a margin on the right. 
We wrote the salutation in the proper 
place and made sure we placed a comma 


after the name. We placed a tiny check 
mark to indicate the position of the first 
word of the first paragraph, and the 
children were ready to go on alone. 

I sat at my desk to avoid the appear- 
ance of reading over shoulders. When- 
ever a child needed help, he came to me, 
usually with a scrap of paper and a re- 
quest that I please write “referee” or 
some other word. The child who finished 
first brought his letter to me and asked 
me to look it over for errors. One by one 
the others followed his example, so that, 
in spite of my announcement to the con- 
trary, I really did read and check every 
letter. There were many minor errors in 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, and 
capitalization, but the expression of 
thought was excellent. Every letter was 
interesting and expressive of the writer. 
Having thought of something to write 
about, each child was able to develop 
his topics in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner. 

It was necessary to call attention to 
the conventional complimentary close. 
“With best wishes from your old pal,” 
was the most popular closing line, al- 
though some of the children preferred 
the more dignified, “Sincerely yours.” 
A few of the group had to be reminded 
to sign their names to the letters, while 
others needed no instruction on either 
point. 

The following day the children 
brought stationery, from home and we 
copied our letters and addressed the 
envelopes. Again it was necessary to 
write a model on the blackboard, calling 
attention to the arrangement of the 
name and address and return address. 
Someone mentioned that post-office offi- 
cials do not like abbreviations, so we 
made sure everything was written plain- 
ly and in full. Several children had 
brought stamps, so we took time to 
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make sure the stamps were placed right 
side up, with edges parallel to the edges 
of the envelope. 

In a short time the answers began to 
arrive. Each child insisted upon pasting 
his own postmark on the map. We dis- 
covered at once that the postmarks were 
too large for our map. One postmark 
would cover several cities. We compro- 
mised by making a border of postmarks, 
connected to the cities on the map with 
threads. We threaded a needle with 
coarse red thread, sewed through from 
the under side of the map, secured the 
end of the thread with a large knot, and 
pasted the other end of the thread under 
the proper postmark. Needless to say, 
the map suffered from so much handling, 
but it constituted our most popular dis- 
play of the year. Many of the children 
wrote more letters. They insisted upon 
mounting more postmarks until we 
finally had a double border around the 
edge of the map. 

The entire class agreed with me that 
our letter-writing unit had exceeded our 
expectations. We had learned much more 
than the form of a friendly letter. We 
had learned the fundamental principle 
of letter-writing as a means of communi- 
cation. That is, to write a worth-while 
letter, the writer must have something 
to communicate and he must write it as 
effectively as possible so that it will be 
interesting to the reader. 


When I repeat this unit again, I shall 
vary the plan slightly. We shall write 
our letters to servicemen. Those children 
with no close friends and relatives in the 
service might write to boys who formerly 
attended our school. Since answers may 
be slow in coming, and since we would 
not get postmarks on all answers any- 
way, we may keep a record of all letters 
sent rather than of all answers received. 
We might make a chart recording each 
letter mailed, by using the insignia of 
rank to denote numbers. For example, 
five letters might be represented by the 
insignia of a corporal, the accumulation 
of five corporal insignia might merit the 
addition of the sergeant’s insignia, five 
sergeant’s insignia, the insignia of a sec- 
ond lieutenant, and so on up the scale. 
This device would help us to become 
familiar with the insignia of the Army 
while it helped record the number of 
letters written. 

Whatever the plan of motivation, I 
am sure I shall never again attempt to 
teach letter-writing except as a real-life 
situation in which letters are written to 
be mailed. Furthermore, I shall empha- 
size the content of the letter, the neces- 
sity for considering the viewpoint of the 
reader, and the selection of topics for the 
letter. I shall stress the form of the letter 
only enough to guide the group, not 
enough to stifle all originality and crea- 
tive activity. 
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Round Table 


WHY NOT SHARE POETRY 
WITH PARENTS? 


This is an account of what happened 
when an English teacher, desirous of fos- 
tering better understanding and comrade- 
ship among parents and pupils, hit upon a 
scheme of familiarizing parents with the 
aims and content of a course in poetry. 

At the beginning of the school year 1943- 
44, pupils in the eleventh grade of the Col- 
lingswood (N.J.) High School were given 
a choice between sharing with their parents 
the poems that were being read in a unit on 
twentieth-century poetry and taking the 
six-week examination on the unit. All but 
three of the one hundred and sixty pupils 
chose the former. 

In pursuit of this plan pupils were asked 
to observe the techniques used in class for 
study of the various poems and to follow a 
similar procedure at home. In the evening 
of each school day the pupils were to read 
with their parents the poems they had en- 
joyed most in class during the day. At the 
end of the six-week period each pupil was 
to write a note saying what had been done, 
and the parents were to write notes which 
would reflect their own reactions to the ex- 
perience. 

The notes of both pupils and parents re- 
veal not only an enthusiasm that exceeds 
expectation but also certain values in child- 
parent and parent-child relationships, as 
indicated in the following samples of their 
statements. (The reader will note that the 
fourth and fifth statements of the parents 
were written by fathers.) 

Samples of statements from the pupils: 

I didn’t know Dad knew anything about 
poetry before. He saw a lot more in those 
poems than we got out of them in class. 


Those poems caused Mother and Dad and 
me to talk about things we never had dis- 
cussed before. 
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Mother taught me a great deal more than 
I taught her, I fear. 


You never really learn anything until you 
try to teach it to somebody else. 


Samples of statements from parents: 


The idea of parents and children reading 
together is excellent, bringing a closer rela- 
tionship between the two. 


I truly enjoyed Helen’s reading to me from 
Schweikert’s Adventures in American Litera- 
ture and Untermeyer’s Modern Poetry. 1 hope 
we shall spend more of our leisure time just that 
way from now on. 


I heartily approve of this method of study, 
as I feel it familiarizes the parents with the 
newer poets, and discussions between parents 
and children are mutually beneficial. 


I think the idea of your pupils’ sharing po- 
etry with their parents is an excellent one, and 
I have derived a great deal of information and 
pleasure therefrom. I think Clare has done 
well as a teacher, although perhaps I might 
have shown more liking for Service and Kip- 
ling or others of the “he man” type. 


Aside—this is what education should be— 
cooperation! The teacher, the student, and the 
parent. 


For years I have tried to show the beauty of 
poetry to my family, but they were so afraid 
that reading poetry might be considered 
“sissy” they would not listen to me. I could 
feel a slight stirring of interest as Bernice read 
poetry to me this week. Her father read some 
Robert W. Service poems, and that added to 
our enjoyment. 


Recently Alvin has been reading poetry at 
home. We enjoyed it, as it brought back school 
memories. Also it dispelled the idea for him that 
reading poetry is “sissy stuff.” 


Both my wife and I have enjoyed the two 
books on poetry. Same has given us many en- 
joyable moments of relaxation with Joe. 
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Needless to say, I have enjoyed my daugh- 
ter-teacher very much. From her presentation 
I enjoyed Edna St. Vincent Millay, Carl Sand- 
burg, and Robert Frost most. 


Our encyclopedia set has been used more in 
the last month than it had been used in the 
whole ten years we have owned it. 


Several parents requested other books of 
contemporary literature. To date 125 copies 
of Prose and Poetry of Today by Lucas and 
Ansorge have been checked to parents. 

The project of pupils’ sharing poetry 
with their parents has proved a profitable 
form of adult education as well as a stimulus 
to desirable parent-teacher-pupil relation- 
ships. But, like all other methods, such a 
project requires skill in administering. A 
necessary requisite for success is enthusias- 
tic appreciation and enjoyment of poetry 
generated in the classroom. 


Roscoe H. DIvINEe 


VANCOUVER (WAsH.) HIGH SCHOOL 


AN INTERCULTURAL 
CURRICULUM 


[Eptror’s Note.—The boys of Benjamin 
Franklin High School on One Hundred and 
Sixteenth Street near the East River in New 
York City are chiefly Italians and Negroes. In- 
stead of shrugging defeatist shoulders, the 
principal and teachers regard their situation as 
an opportunity to serve the underprivileged 
community as well as the students. One phase 
of the English program is described in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from a letter from the head of 
the department there.] 


The core of English IV is ‘‘Mankind 
Grows Up.” This study involves not only 
a hasty consideration, by extensive rather 
than intensive study, of works which pre- 
sent historical backgrounds (i.e., The Odys- 
sey, Connecticut Yankee, Ivanhoe, Reds of 
the Midi, Son of the Wolf) but also the con- 
sideration of problems in race relations, 
race, nationality, the line of descent of our 
common cultural heritage, as well as the 
interrelationships of religions of the Western 


world; some historical perspective and some 
insight, on an adolescent level, into con- 
temporary anthropological concepts. We 
use the Races of Mankind, by the Public 
Affairs Committee, for lessons in sight read- 
ing and comprehension. 


The core of English V is “Living To- 
gether with Others.” We read the Com- 
mission on Human Relations’ Thicker than 
Water, which deals with kinship and friend- 
ship relationships. From this springboard 
we attempt a program of analyzing and 
purging prejudices through a consideration 
of childhood terrors, phobias, superstitions, 
and, finally, prejudices resulting from these 
and how they condition adults in their atti- 
tudes in human relations. We also consider 
stereotypes of groups, of nationalities, or of 
races and investigate their validity in rela- 
tionship to the processes of imitation and 
assimilation which give us our preconcep- 
tions. We also read Within Our Gates and 
the pamphlet They Got the Blame, by the 
Y.M.C.A. 

English VI is devoted to “Understanding 
America.”” Here the theme “Americans 
All” finds a place formally, and the more 
conventional study is made of the contribu- 
tions of various groups to American life as 
part of our study of the history of American 
culture and American literature. 


The core of English VII is “The Litera- 
ture of Moral Attitudes and of Social Prob- 
lems.” This provides a recapitulation of the 
themes of intergroup good-will, thus far 
elaborated, with exemplification in litera- 
ture. The grade core also calls for propa- 
ganda analysis, particularly in relationship 
to the racialist and derisive propaganda of 
our enemy. We read such pamphlet ma- 
terial as The Footprints of the Trojan Horse, 
by the Citizenship Educational Service, 
and Divide and Conquer, by the Office of 
War Information, and we shall introduce 
The ABC’s of Scapegoating, by Central 
Y.M.C.A. College. 

JosePpH GALLANT 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL 
NEw York, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE FOR 
LIFE AND LIVING 


Inspired by the ideas of social living 
promulgated by the Stanford Language 
Arts Investigation and those expressed in 
An Experience Curriculum in English, a 
course in American literature was planned 
for use in Alhambra High School to ap- 
proach the study through students’ per- 
sonal and social interests, an idea of Dr. 
Holland D. Roberts. A protest against the 
idea that literature should be used only to 
illustrate history, it aimed to show that 
literature could aid individual and social 
development, that it has intrinsic artistic 
values, and that literature is, above all, an 
expression of life and, as such, should be 
used as an important motivating force in 
formulating pupils’ ideas about life and 
living and in encouraging the reading habit. 

At the beginning of the year pupils dis- 
cuss their personal and social problems that 
need thought-solution. Among these they 
list understanding brothers and _ sisters, 
comprehending the reasons for parental 
ideas, acquiring out-of-door interests, and 
desiring to be able to get along with people 
better. They also voice immediate or future 
interests in ideas about love, marriage, 
choosing a life-work, and making use of 
leisure time. They show an awakening de- 
sire to know more about social questions, 
a need for understanding better the mean- 
ings of Americanism and democracy, and 
a wish to grow better acquainted with the 
various sections of their own country, as 
well as to know more about foreign coun- 
tries and peoples. 

Upon being questioned as to whether the 
class would like to read books, plays, short 
stories, essays, and poems grouped around 
these ideas in order to clarify their thinking 
about them, the pupils are invariably en- 
thusiastic. 

In order to understand themselves and 
the younger members of their families bet- 
ter, they read Aline Kilmer’s “Experience,” 
Whittier’s “In School Days,” Benét’s 
“Portrait of a Boy,” Harold Vinal’s ““Ten 
Years Old,” Stephen Crane’s ‘Making an 
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Orator,” O. Henry’s “The Ransom of Red 
Chief,” Cobb’s “Long Pants,” Millay’s 
“Departure,” Emerson’s “Voluntaries III,”’ 
William Allen White’s “Mary White,”’ 
Saroyan’s The HumanComedy, Mark Twain’s 
Tom Sawyer, Rawlings’ The Yearling, and 
others.* Along with the reading, pupils ana- 
lyze the characteristics of the preschool, 
elementary-school, and high-school child 
and deduce the psychological characteris- 
tics of the various ages. They write précis 
of what they read; make oral and written 
book reports; and write original essays, 
verse, dialogues, and short stories portray- 
ing individuals of the groups with whom 
they are acquainted. These clarify ideas by 
furnishing vital material for - expression. 
Written work is corrected and preserved 
in student-illustrated folders. Each makes 
a chart of his personal errors and keeps a 
list of the books he reads, besides collecting 
a vocabulary list from his reading. 

After units about nature and under- 
standing people have motivated class work; 
the one entitled ““Do Young People Under- 
stand Their Parents?” often results in par- 
ents’ becoming people to their children, who 
see them in new aspects as they read Free- 
man’s “The Revolt of Mother,” Millay’s 
“Lament,’’ Coffin’s “The Secret Heart,” 
Day’s Life with Father or Life with Mother, 
and other illuminating books or stories. 

In each group of readings the more im- 
portant literary ones are read by the entire 
class for general discussion; some are sub- 
jects for individual oral reports; others are 
used for committee reports or for programs. 
Books read are chosen from the reading lists 
of each unit by each pupil; but, as these 
include ones on various reading levels, 
pupil-teacher consultations often result in 
choosing what is significant and appropriate 
for the pupil’s personal and social needs and 
development. 

Love becomes a natural subject for 
sensible discussions with the reading of 


* These and other titles in this paper are taken 
from the author’s just published list, Looking at Life 
through American Literature (Stanford University 
Press, 1944). 
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Lowell’s ‘“The Courtin’,” Henry C. Bun- 
ner’s “Candor” and “The Sisterly Scheme,” 
Teasdale’s “Appraisal,” Tarkington’s “The 
Trysting Place,” Longfellow’s ‘The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish” and similar selec- 
tions. To pupils reading for ideas poetry is 
accepted as a natural medium for expres- 
sion, as are also essays; such as Ford G. 
Warner’s “Love’s Minor Frictions.” Liter- 
ary forms and artistic qualities seem to be 
easier to comprehend, once selections have 
been valuable for ideas about life, and such 
qualities are discussed and evaluated by 
discerning pupils. 

Aspects of social living are real to those 
who have read Sarah Cleghorn’s “The 
Golf Links Lie So Near the Mill,” Robert H. 
Schauffler’s “Scum of the Earth,’’ Mark- 
ham’s “The Man with the Hoe,” Unter- 
meyer’s “Caliban in the Coal Mines,” 
Kaufman and Hart’s The American Way, 
and The Americanization of Edward Bok, or 
others from the syllabus or discovered and 
brought to class by its members. 

Ideas about democracy seem vital in- 
deed to readers of John Winthrop’s “Little 
Speech on Liberty,” Benét’s “A Tooth for 
Paul Revere,” the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Patrick Henry’s liberty-or-death 
speech, Thomas Paine’s “These Are the 
Times,” Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address,” 
Archibald MacLeish’s ‘To Be an Ameri- 
can,” or others, as well as historical noveis 
and biographies of important leaders. Ap- 
plication of the ideas expressed to modern 
conditions help to formulate ideals impor- 
tant to preserving democratic liberties. 

After the various other personally and 
socially significant units have vitalized read- 
ing, writing, and thinking, a chronological 
survey of the development of American 
literature, used as a means of review, serves 
the purpose of placing authors with literary 
groups, of understanding literary periods 
and movements, and of evaluating the read- 
ing done in relation to national life. Com- 
mittee preparation of reports and teacher 
talks present material for outlining clearly 
and well. 


Books for individual reading are ob- 


tained from home, school, city, or county 
libraries. For the classroom library, which 
is rather necessary for the carrying-out of 
the plan, copies of old textbooks or antholo- 
gies of American literature are collected 
from the book room or pupils’ homes. As 
these are valuable for the class reading of 
the older short selections, one for each stu- 
dent is advisable but not necessary. For the 
bookshelf a few copies of several different 
modern anthologies were procured, but even 
single copies provide contemporary ma- 
terial, which can be presented to the class 
by a good student reader or by the instruc- 
tor. 

The results of approaching the study of 
American literature first from the individual 
and social interests of the pupils instead of 
chronologically or by literary types have, 
over a period of eight years, been justified 
in that the students not only have read the 
“usual” selections from American literature 
but have done much voluntary additional 
reading; in fact, many have formed the read- 
ing habit. Their ability to co-operate and 
work with others increases with the oppor- 
tunities such procedures offer; their spoken 
and written work improves; they pass stand- 
ardized tests as well, or better, than those 
of traditionally conducted classes; and they 
have an appreciation of the ethical and 
artistic qualities of literature. Best of all, 
fewer retain the idea that literature is a 
strange and unlife-like something to be read 
only by a few English teachers. 


NELLIE MAE LOMBARD 


ALHAMBRA (CaLIF.) H1GH SCHOOL 


FUNCTIONAL ENGLISH 


Functional English is by no means a new 
or original idea. However, to most of us it 
is a yet untried plan. Such it was to me until 
failure met all my attempts to interest a 
sophomore class in the traditional English 
we were offering. 

Talks with students (usually following 
some disciplinary trouble) brought forth 
such replies as, ““‘What am I going to use 
this stuff for, anyway?” or “I may not even 
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finish high school—I don’t want to learn 
all that junk.” 

So I set out to make the English practi- 
cal for this group who were not to go on to 
college and who in a year or two would be 
out using the English they had learned. 

First, I explained my plan to the class 
and encouraged them to help me plan the 
course. A simple questionnaire showed that 
the ages ranged from fourteen to seventeen, 
that none planned to go to college, that 80 
per cent planned to finish high school and 
that 20 per cent did not. The vocational 
plans were for the girls to be nurses, house- 
wives, and secretaries. The boys found it 
difficult to see beyond the Army and Navy. 
(The boys are in the older group.) One 
hoped to be a farmer, one a designer. An 
Iowa reading test showed reading ability 
ranging from the sixth to the thirteenth 
grade, while intelligence ratings ranged 
from 78 to 120. 

Class discussions and, later, question- 
naires showed that the class felt that they 
needed to know how (1) to spell simple 
words, (2) to write a business letter, (3) to 
read timetables, (4) to use a telephone book, 
(5) to fill out questionnaires, (6) to read 
ballots, insurance forms, leases, and deeds, 
(7) to talk with ease in interviews or social 
gatherings, and (8) to give and receive di- 
rections. Of course, the teacher can and 
must do much to direct their thinking to 
their needs. Though each feels that he is 
explaining his own specific needs, actually 
the items suggested are practical for all pro- 
fessions. With such different abilities stu- 
dents could progress at different speeds. 
(Most of my discipline problems had oc- 
curred when brighter students became 
bored at slow presentation of materials.) 
Each student keeps a record of his work and 
goes on to the next unit as soon as he com- 
pletes the last. 

Class instruction to the group is possible 
in forms for letter-writing, use of timetable, 
reading of legal forms, etc. Often a pupil 
will write a good letter at first try; others 
need many repetitions. Certain types of 
letters are accompanied by a word list use- 
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ful in writing them (i.e., “respectfully,” 
“sincerely,” “application,” etc.). 

The guidance department furnishes pam- 
phlets on vocations which serve as reading 
materials and sometimes as materials for 
oral reports. 

Students are urged to bring to class ma- 
terials they find it necessary to read in their 
part-time jobs. These include directions for 
assembling objects, window-display direc- 
tions, greasing directions in a garage, etc. 

Newspapers and magazines are to be the 
bulk of these people’s later reading. We 
carefully examine these materials and try 
to evaluate them. One day a week is spent 
in leisure-time reading, of which no written 
reports are made. Occasionally, we ask 
students to tell of a book they enjoy, and 
the library co-operates in allowing them to 
choose books on this day. This period offers 
the teacher leisure to furnish reading guid- 
ance to individuals. 


I wish I could report complete success— 
the answers to all my problems—but I can- 
not. I do see, however, such marked im- 
provement in so many students that I can- 
not call it a failure. The very bright pupils 
and the very dull seem to benefit most, 
probably because they were the most ill- 
fitted to the traditional class. The course 
requires much more teacher planning—one 
must always be alert for new materials— 
but in the long run less energy is expended, 
and certainly more is accomplished. I would 
recommend at least a short unit of this type 
of work with any high-school group not 
preparing for college. 

ANNA BEACHNER 


Currrorp J. Scorr Hicu ScHooi 
East ORANGE, N.]J. 


DEMONSTRATING DRAMA 
VALUES 


Our English course, like that in many 
other schools, provides for the study of cer- 
tain plays and for the theory of drama from 
the printed page. The speech department 
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produces plays. This winter we brought the 
two activities together in a demonstration 
for a school assembly. 

We used the one-act play, “The Chinese 
Water-Wheel,” by Edna Strachan. The 
story is set in a plain farmhouse in Califor- 
nia and presents the problem of a fine- 
grained, beauty-loving girl engaged to 
marry a young farmer whose outlook on 
life is bounded only by work and cabbages 
planted up to the front door. The Chinese 
water wheel on the farm sounds faintly from 
time to time to symbolize the daily grind of 
life there. 

Ordinarily, students follow the plot of a 
play but miss enjoyment of fine points of 
production. The play chosen has, besides 
plot, a number of dramatic values to which 
we wished to call attention. Our plan was 
this: The play was given first (in about half 
an hour) and was followed by a demonstra- 
tion (in about another half-hour) by the 
cast and director. As soon as the curtain 
fell on the play, the director came into the 
auditorium and stood just below the stage. 
The curtain rose again and showed all the 
cast sitting or standing on the stage. The 
director explained that this part of the pro- 
gram, unrehearsed as it was, would re-enact 
certain fragments of the play and would 
explain others. The director asked individu- 
al members of the cast about their parts, 
and they answered informally. Sometimes 
they were asked to repeat a speech or to 
show the difficulty or the purpose of an 
action. To be specific, I give several of the 
questions: 


1. Narrator, What did you do in your open- 
ing exposition to set the mood for the play? 

2. Camille, how long did you wait after the 
opening curtain before saying the first line of 
the play, “Doesn’t it ever stop?” Give it after 
too long or too short a pause and then after 
the correct pause to illustrate what proper 
timing can do. 

3. Sarah, show the pitch variation and the 
“color” of your voice in saying the line “Lige, 
he’s my baby,” to bring out pathos. 

4. Hosea, what kind of voice quality is ap- 


propriate for Hosea and for John Redding? 
Demonstrate this difference. 

5. John, create the word picture of the deer 
coming down in the spring to the salt lick with 
their fawns and show the importance of the 
musical tone of the voice. 

6. Sarah, please give your speech to Pa, in 
which you tell him your opinion of Camille as 
a prospective wife for Hosea, and show how a 
single character builds a climax in a single 
speech. 

7. Camille, Sarah, Hosea, will you build the 
group climax before and after Hosea’s entrance, 
to demonstrate the team work and “topping” 
required to build a climax. [With the entrance 
of Hosea we created one of the biggest cli- 
maxes of the play. In her conversation with 
Camille the mother rises to a high level of 
emotion in her long speech preceeding Hosea’s 
entrance. The entrance is further built up by 
an offstage sound—the sound of a milk pail 
being set on the kitchen floor. The bail of the 
bucket is made to rattle so that the audience 
knows that someone has come into the house 
in great haste. Then Hosea enters and “‘tops”’ 
his mother with his speech telling of John 
Redding’s intention to leave the following 
morning. This is an important climax, changing 
the outcome of the play; otherwise Camille 
would have married Hosea the next day.] 

8. Camille, show us how you “pointed” the 
line, ‘““You’re going tomorrow?” to make it 
clear to the audience that you already know 
that he is going. 

g. Elijah, perform just your pantomime of a 
tired old man leaving to go to bed. [He goes 
barefooted up to the sideboard to get and light 
a candle before crossing to the door to the dark 
stairway. The director called attention to im- 
portance of pantomime in any play.] 

10. Camille, give your speech in which you 
tell of your life before this play opens. Show us 
how you quickened the tempo of this long ex- 
pository speech to keep the play from dragging 
at this point. 

11. Camille, also show us, by going back to 
the opening curtain with Sarah and Elijah in 
their chairs, how you, in your chair, are up- 
stage at the apex angle of a triangular grouping, 
a position making you the center of attention 
in a scene that is yours. 

12. And, in conclusion, Camille, what moti- 
vated your first action, that of rising from your 
chair? 
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The half-hour discussion proved pleasur- 
able and profitable. It gave technical in- 
formation and the thrill of enjoying an art. 
Students leaned forward in their seats in 
order not to miss the least detail of acting 
or speaking. They talked about it after- 
ward in classes. They liked this glimpse 
behind the scenes. 

LAWRENCE W. SMITH 


CHARLESTON (W.VA.) SCHOOL 


AMERICAN NASALITY 


The great acoustic horror of the English 
people, to whom some of their youngsters 
are now returning after a sojourn in this 
country, is, of course, their nasal pronun- 
ciation—as it is also of some Americans. 
While it is more pronounced in some sec- 
tions of America than in others, for example, 
in Philadelphia among the cities, in the 
rural districts of the northeast, in the south- 
ern mountains, and on the western plains, 
it is more or less universal. We are all more 
or less tarred with the same stick. 

Fortunately for our ears, as phoneticians 
know, we do not hear the real atmospheric 
vibrations, since our own speech is trans- 
mitted to us largely through the bones of 
the head; and our ears have become so 
hardened to the nasal speech of others that 
we are aware of it only when it is excessive. 

The British have only themselves to 
thank for it, since the first northern settlers 
brought it with them from a district in Eng- 
land. However, some of our better speakers 
and broadcasters succeed in eradicating it 
to some degree. To those ambitious to do 
this, it should be clear that it is impossible 
to get rid of a thing before you are fully 
conscious of its possession. 

There are thoroughly reliable ways of be- 
coming aware of this nasality, not through 
the sense of hearing, but through the sense 
of touch. One way is to pinch the nostrils 
lightly just above the openings and pro- 
nounce certain words, keeping the hand in 
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this position. Three excellent words for this 
test are “seen,” “tune,” and “farm.” For 
the m and m of these words the uvula falls 
and allows the vibrating breath to escape 
through the nasal passage. The nasal vibra- 
tions can be distinctly felt between the 
thumb and the index finger as well as clearly 
heard. 

Now, let the nasal consonant be cut off 
and the simplified words “see,” “too,”’ and 
“far” spaced and pronounced slowly. If any 
trace of nasality is still perceptible to the 
ear or of vibration to the fingers, an opening 
has been left into the nasopharynx, and the 
breath is entering. This will not work with 
b, d, and g, as in “rib,” “rid,” and “rig,” 
since the stoppage of the oral passage by 
the lips or tongue puts breath pressure on 
the soft palate and may cause a certain 
vibration in the nasal cavity above the 
soft palate. 

Another excellent test is to pronounce a 
simple vowel sound (e.g., [i] or [u]) and, 
while holding, it, to pinch the end of the 
nostrils tight. If the back nasal port is 
open, the audible nasal quality will be much 
magnified. If it is closed, the change in 
vowel caliber will not be noticeable. Now, 
keeping the nostrils pinched, one may try 
to turn the nasality off and on, thus de- 
veloping the power to control the velum and 
uvula. 

The eradication of this nasality is quite 
another problem. It requires development 
of firm muscles in the soft palate. However, 
it can be much diminished with practice and 
testing. Moreover, a slight nasality warms 
and enriches the vocal quality and is ap- 
proved and taught by some teachers of 
voice. A total absence of nasality, except, 
of course, for the consonants m and n, rend- 
ers the voice pure, if you please, but hard 
and inelastic. 

But it would certainly do no harm to 
denasalize a bit all of our American voices. 


Epwin B. Davis 
Rutcers UNIVERSITY 
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Summary and Report 


About Literature 


AN ANTI-NAZI ALLEGORY, MOST 
important of the books which have been 
published in Germany recently although 
they subtly defy Hitler, is discussed by 
F. S. Campbell in the July American Mer- 
cury. Since Germany has no advance cen- 
sorship, it is possible to publish and circu- 
late anti-Nazi works before the true intent 
is discovered. Pioneer in this propaganda 
movement was Werner Hegemann, whose 
History Unmasked was dedicated to Hitler 
and Hindenburg. F. G. Junger’s symbolic 
poem, “The Poppy,” was another. Most 
distinctive and successful is On the Marble 
Cliffs, by Captain Ernest Junger, member 
of the Reichswehr. Although censorship 
forbade a second edition, the first has been 
in the libraries for five years and has been 
widely read. The involved poetic style 
makes it almost impossible to translate. 

On the Marble Cliffs, published in 19309, 
is a ghostly literary paraphrase of the rise 
of naziism in the form of an intricate fable. 
The genre has no parallel in English and 
American letters. The style is brilliant and 
slightly Dali-esque. Although to outward 
appearances it is an exercise in style and 
imagery, the allegory allows different inter- 
pretations, but it is definitely a satire on the 
Nazis. Some meanings are disguised, but 
the reference to Hitler and his rise is almost 
photographic. 

Further evidence of resistance to Hitler 
appears in “Sabotage behind the Foot- 
lights,” by A. E. Johnson, in the same mag- 
azine. For four years Norway’s actors and ac- 
tresses have resisted imprisonment, threats, 
torture, and murder by the Nazi propa- 
ganda authorities. First the group of so- 
called “actors” imported from Berlin and 
Hamburg to promote “cultural solidarity” 
were snubbed. Bribery was tried—but the 


few who accepted it were not safe among 
their compatriots. The decree that severe 
penalties would be inflicted on those who 
did not participate in propaganda pieces 
was ignored. When, after continued resist- 
ance, the Germans closed the theaters, un- 
limited funds were somehow available to 
support the Norwegian Theater Guild’s 
fight. A strike by the actors was answered 
by throwing three directors of the national 
theater into concentration camp and re- 
placing them with quislings. Bodtker, still 
in camp, is becoming a national symbol of 
resistance. Gleditsch, leader of aggressive 
theatrical saboteurs, was murdered. Appar- 
ent victory for the actors came with the end 
of the strike in 1942, but peace did not last. 
Finally, the Nazis tried broadcasting pre- 
war recordings made of the stars, but no 
one was deceived. The public supports the 
actors. Resistance continues, with the ac- 
tors mangling their lines when terrorism, 
such as threatening their families, forces 
them to appear. 


WILLIAM SAROYAN IS RUTHLESSLY 
analyzed by Edwin Berry Burgum in “The 
Lonesome Young Man on the Flying Tra- 
peze” in the Virginia Quarterly Review for 
summer. In a bare ten years Saroyan has 
progressed from writing letters introducing 
himself to the editor of Story to authorship 
of a best-selling book and popular movie, 
The Human Comedy. Evidently he has not 
been motivated by the desire for money, 
and apparently fame has been to him only 
proof of his being a likable person. His first 
stories were written out of his own depres- 
sion over the fact that he was a writer and 
no one knew it, but they coincided in time 
with the great depression in which so many 
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youths were without jobs and lonesome. 
To this time belongs the best Saroyan 
story, one awkwardly entitled “One, Two, 
Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven, Eight,” in 
which economic frustration leads to frustra- 
tion of romance and finally to despairing 
desertion of the scene. 

With the success of his stories, Saroyan’s 
style, always smooth, became more self- 
assured and less demanding. At the same 
time his view of the world changed, and his 
pictures of the lower classes show them to 
be no menace at all. He depicts them as 
possibly reckless but with little of either 
money or surplus energy to spend—not 
material for either tragedy or psychoanaly- 
sis. They no longer know that they are 
lonely and homeless, because they have 
become used to substitutes for home and 
friendship in casual contacts. They half 
know that there is something they are miss- 
ing and try to talk themselves out of the 
realization. The stories are likely to end 
with vague expressions of hope or perhaps 
of pathos. 

The plays of this period are very differ- 
ent. Apparently Saroyan felt himself be- 
hind a mask, or a number of masks, and let 
himself go to say whatever came into his 
mind at the moment. There are exceptions, 
such as the syrupy, sentimental The Beauti- 
ful People. Neither the attempt to interpret 
allegorically nor that to find meaning by 
the techniques of surrealism discovers any- 
thing coherent in these. 

Saroyan is now in a third period, best 
represented by The Human Comedy. It has 
form but takes a somewhat Pollyanna view 
of people and social institutions. Burgum 
thinks that Saroyan is running away from 
awareness of the precise nature of the pres- 
ent wars, and the result is a feeling that the 
little people have to do what they are doing 
although they cannot be interested in it. 
This dangerous attitude Saroyan has made 
insidiously attractive by a flawless execu- 
tion. What one thinks of the book depends 
upon his attitude toward the war. Its suc- 
cess proves that many Americans prefer an 
infantile view of the war. 


“FALLACIES ABOUT POETS” ARE 
attacked by Everett Rich in the April Bulle- 
tin of the Kansas Association of Teachers 
of English. These fallacies seem to be that 
“poets are long-haired, wild-eyed crackpots 
starving in garrets, knowing nothing of the 
world of affairs and touching it at no point. 
That ....poets are heaven-sent seers di- 
vinely inspired to turn out universal truths 
clothed in divine beauty.”’ Chard Powers 
Smith found that, of 186 English poets, 12 
per cent came from the lower class, 24 per 
cent from the lower middle class, 24 per 
cent from the upper middle class, and 40 
per cent from the upper class, the upper 
class consisting of gentry, nobility, and 
royalty. Making what allowances one 
chooses, it would still appear that the upper 
class contributed 20 per cent, the middle 
class 60 per cent, and the lower class 20 per 
cent. All this is in spite of the fact that the 
upper class constitutes but 1 per cent of the 
population and the two middle classes but 
19 per cent. The majority of the distin- 
guished American poets had college degrees 
or the equivalent; of the five leading con- 
temporary women poets, three were private- 
ly educated in this country and Europe, 
another graduated from Vassar, and the 
other from Bryn Mawr. Harvard and Yale 
alone account for 50 per cent of the men. 
The article also attacks, with illustration, 
the fallacy that poets write only at inspira- 
tion, at white heat, faultlessly. Poetry pays, 
too, sometimes quite well. For example, 
Edwin Markham ultimately realized a quar- 
ter of a million dollars from his “Man with 
a Hoe.” That poets’ fame is usually posthu- 
mous is also a fallacy. Finally, Mr. Rich 
attacks the notion that poetry is sissy and 
the implication in the expression, “more 
truth than poetry.” 


C.E.M.A.—THAT IS, THE COUNCIL 
for the Encouragement of Music and the 
Arts—is not only helping to maintain Brit- 
ish morale by sponsoring or supporting 
plays in theaters, even entertainment in 
bomb shelters, but also finding out what 
the public really likes and cultivating new 
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audiences and laying the foundations for 
new permanent municipal theaters. It was 
originally launched with a gift of $100,000 
from the Pilgrim Trust, but within two 
years it had been taken over by the govern- 
ment through the Board of Education. The 
details of this movement, which is not di- 
rectly imitable in America because we do 
not feel the direct effect of the war so much, 
are given by Allardyce Nicoll in the Theatre 
Arts for July. [Is there any way in which 
similar agencies could be set at work among 
us?] 


“FOUR WAYS OF READING A POEM” 
are described by Fred B. Millett in the 
issue of the English Leaflet for June. The 
first is the personal (or psychological), in 
which the poem is evaluated, as a direct 
experience would be, by the degree to which 
it meets the emotional needs of the reader. 
This is the most important of all ways of 
reading a poem—the basic one for teacher 
or critic. “At its best it may be analytical; 
it is never completely critical.’’ The second 
method of reading is the historical, noting 
the relationship of the work to its author 
and to the period in which it was produced. 
This method is easily overworked. ‘‘I should 
like to see the historical study of literature 
banned in high school and junior college 
teaching and the aesthetic analysis of litera- 
ture consciously and systematically sub- 
stituted for it.” The third way of reading is 
the ethical, giving particular attention to 
the nature of the doctrines implicit or ex- 
plicit in the work and to their validity. 
Teachers, rightly, give more attention to 
what these doctrines are than to their validi- 
ty, but the teacher’s own ethical presup- 
positions influence both his selection of 
literature and his interpretation. The fourth 
reading of the poem, the aesthetic, is the one 
Millett prefers. It involves analysis of the 
content of the poem, its technique, and the 
dynamic relations between the content and 
the technique. The apparently simplest but 
really most difficult of the problems in- 
' volved here is discovering or deciding upon 
the theme of the poem. It is best to state 


this in a phrase and not in the form of a 
sentence. Millett even says, ‘“We are not 
concerned with the validity of the docu- 
ment.” 

The analysis of form and style may be as 
minute as one wishes, but there are four 
essential elements; meter, sound pattern, 
imagery, and figure. 


WILLIAM EMPSON, AUTHOR OF THE 
influential Seven Types of Ambiguity, is the 
subject of the first two articles in the sum- 
mer issue of Accent. Richard Eberhart 
discusses Empson’s poetry, and Cleanth 
Brooks his criticism. Empson was only 
twenty-three when he published Seven 
Types of Ambiguity, one of the strong in- 
fluences toward the present fashion of find- 
ing all the possible meanings of the parts 
of a poem and then trying to see these, plus 
the metrics, as contributions to a single im- 
pression. For Empson’s English Pastoral 
Poetry, published in 1938, Brooks has even 
higher regard. 


THE NEWBERY MEDAL FOR THE 
best juvenile book of the year was awarded 
late in the spring to Esther Forbes for her 
story, Johnny Tremain, a story of Revolu- 
tionary days in Boston, where the hero, a 
boy of thirteen, was apprenticed to a silver- 
smith. 


THE MEDAL AWARDED BY THE 
Commonwealth Club of America for the 
best novel of the year has gone to Wide Js 
the Gate, the fourth novel in Upton Sin- 
clair’s Lanny Budd series. In 1943 the third 
Lanny Budd novel, Dragon Seed, won the 
Pulitzer Prize. The fifth in the series, Presi- 
dential Agent, was published during the 
summer. 


EDWIN BERRY BURGUM CONTRIB- 
utes ‘The Neo-Classical Period in English 
Literature: A Psychological Definition” to 
the spring number of the Sewanee Review. 
He rejects the common opinion that neo- 
classicism, the dominant culture of the cen- 
tury whose midpoint was 1700, lacked the 
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complexity of much later literature. Where- 
as in France neoclassicism displayed literary 
seriousness and a sense of security, in Eng- 
land it manifested frivolousness and hidden 
anxieties because the English could not for- 
get the civil war and the break in traditions. 
Pope, with polished technique and rough 
content, with his philosophical theories and 
his practice at variance, illustrates the situa- 
tion. 

Moreover, there were really two literary 
cultures existing side by side: the supposed- 
ly dominant one, made complex by unac- 
knowledged sensitiveness to bourgeois in- 
fluence, and the new bourgeois culture con- 
tent within its own narrow but self-imposed 
and satisfactory limits. This second aesthet- 
ic expression, under Puritan influence, was 
indifferent to manners, too serious for satire, 
and written in prose only. 


Amalgamation of the two cultures was 
gradual, partly literary and partly social, 
with the bourgeois becoming dominant. 


“POE’S CONCEPTION OF INCIDENT 
and Tone in the Tale” is discussed by Wal- 
ter Blair in the May number of Modern Phi- 
lology. Blair formulates Poe’s tenets and 
applies them to “The Masque of the Red 
Death.” A story is a stimulus to response in 
the reader, which included intellect or rea- 
son, heart, and soul. Truth is the satisfac- 
tion of reason, passion the excitement of the 
heart, and beauty the pleasurable elevation 
of the soul. Truth is the aim of the tale of 
ratiocination; passion, of the horror story, 
which may be full of intense sensations and 
incidents arousing emotion in the characters 
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and by empathy in the reader; in the tale 
of beauty tone is very important. 

After selecting a single effect, the artist 
should invent such incidents and combine 
and discuss them in such a way as to pro- 
duce it. Tone is an essential part of the 
means to the end. In a tale of passion tone 
intensifies images and impressions. In an 
intellectual work it aids clarity. In a work 
of beauty it reveals only indefinitely be- 
cause art is a “reproduction of what the 
senses perceive in nature through the veil 
of the Soul,” which is stirred most by half- 
perceived images. 

Tone and incident really should not be 
considered separately; in practice Poe 
integrated them completely. 


“A SURVEY OF JUGOSLAV LITERA- 
ture” by Anthony J. Klancar appears in 
Poet Lore, spring issue. Jugoslav literature 
dates from the second half of the ninth cen- 
tury, and works paralleling developments 
in the country are being produced now. 


BEGINNING WITH JUNE, THE AT- 
lantic Monthly has been running two series 
of papers with historical-literary interest: 
“Mark Twain, Business Man” by Samuel 
Chase Webster, son of Clemens’ niece; and 
“The World of Washington Irving,” by 
Van Wyck Brooks. 


IN THE MAY ISSUE OF AMERICAN 
Literature appeared ‘‘Maxwell Anderson’s 
Dramatic Theory,” by A. G. Halline; “An 
Evaluation of Thoreau’s Poetry,” by Henry 
W. Wells; and “Hart Crane’s Bridge to 
Cathay,” by H. H. Waggoner. 


About Language 


BASIC ENGLISH HAS RECENTLY 
had a prominent place in the magazines. 
In Books Abroad for spring Pierre Delattre 
under the title, “A Foreigner Views Basic 
English,” presents a number of objections. 
His first one is to the idiomatic phrases 
made up of verbs and prepositions or verbs 


and adverbs, such as take in, take out, take 
up, take down, or make up, keep up, let up. 
He objects also to the unphonetic charac- 
ter of English spelling; to the numerous and, 
for a foreigner, even elusive number of 
vowel sounds, at least eighteen of them as 
compared with five in Italian or Spanish; 
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and to the unpredictable stress. Besides, 
while a Swede and a Turk might learn to 
converse in Basic English, they would both 
be bewildered in listening to a conversation 
between a Londoner, a Scotchman, an At- 
lantan, and a Chicagoan because of the dif- 
fering accents. Moreover, English speakers 
learn foreign languages better than foreign- 
ers learn English, says the author, who 
teaches both. Finally, English is such an 
idiomatic language that it is learned best 
by ear rather than by book study and is 
therefore not an ideal international lan- 
guage. If Basic English becomes an inter- 
national language, it will do so because of 
the influence of force, money, or spirit, and 
the spirit could operate successfully only 
through full English. 

The spring issue of English, the maga- 
zine of the English Association, has two 
papers on Basic. Nowell Smith finds “The 
Practical Question” to be whether Basic 
English is the most practical form of lan- 
guage for this international use. He says 
that there is evidence that written Basic is 
adequate for the practical purposes of in- 
tercommunication. So far there is no proof 
that spoken Basic is learned with greater 
ease or used with greater fluency than nor- 
mal English. He seems to think that if 
Esperanto had been adopted by the League 
of Nations, it might have had a good in- 
fluence, and he rather hints that it might 
be the solution of the present and future 
problem. 

The other paper, “Common Sense and 
Basic English,” by George H. Ely, ques- 
tions the principle of vocabulary selection, 
pointing out that Basic includes cup but 
not saucer, friend but not enemy, potato but 
not onion, and that to make most assertions 
one must use one of the eighteen very gen- 
eral verbs supplemented by a noun or an 
adjective. He thinks that the chief difficulty 
of foreigners in learning English is not in 
mastering the vocabulary but in learning 
pronunciation, accentuation, idiomatic lo- 
cutions, and grammatical structure. He in- 
sists that there are many monosyllabic 
verbs in English easy to learn and extremely 


helpful which Basic arbitrarily excludes. 
He gives a sample of social conversation 
with a number of very common words itali- 
cized which would be very difficult for an 
English speaker to avoid but which would 
make this completely unintelligible to one 
who knew only Basic. The difficulty of Ba- 
sic for English speakers has been little re- 
marked. Ely makes fun of Ogden’s demon- 
stration that even Stevenson can be trans- 
lated into Basic. His final objection is that 
one who learns Basic will have to unlearn 
most of it if he is ever to learn to speak with 
ease and assurance, using such verbs as 
“walk” and “run,” “stand” and “sit,”’ 
“plow” and “sow.” His last paragraph 
hints that books for children are being 
printed in Basic in England. (Let us hope 
not!) “Idle Fears about Basic English” in 
the June Aélantic is Dr. Richards’ answer to 
Rose Macaulay’s attack upon Basic in the 
spring issue. 

In the May English Leaflet, published by 
the New England Association of Teachers 
of English, I. A. Richards rises to the de- 
fense of Basic. It is not broken English or 
baby English or pidgin. It is not intended 
to be a substitute for the whole of the Eng- 
lish language and does not hinder an Eng- 
lish-speaking man who has learned it from 
using his full vocabulary at other times; 
it has even proved a good introduction for 
foreigners to the learning of normal English. 
It is not a simpler language in that it uses 
fewer words to express ideas but in that it 
is easier to learn. 

Dr. Richards goes on to discuss the val- 
ues of using Basic with English-speaking 
students. He feels that attempting to trans- 
late into or to express one’s self in a limited 
language makes one more critical both of 
the meaning to be explained and of the 
terms in the explanation. “It makes a stu- 
dent look behind words in trying to do with- 
out them.” Basic English will not do the 
thinking, but it may be a means of exposing 
lazy thinking. The use of Basic proves a 
vocabulary builder in that it arouses an in- 
terest in meaning. Used in composition, it 
focuses attention with peculiar sharpness 
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on how sentences are built and put together. 
For some, too, it lifts the inhibitions con- 
nected with formal English. The very struc- 
ture of Basic English, its choice of vocabu- 
lary to deal with the fundamentals of think- 
ing, makes it a good awakener of thought. 

Edward Larocque Tinker, a New York 
lawyer who makes literature an avocation, 
asks “Will Babel Be Beaten?” in the 
American Scholar for summer. No peoples 
need fear the imperialism of Basic English, 
because no secondary language can ever 
uproot the native tongue which embodies 
“both the soil and the dead.’’ Moreover, 
there are no more persons in the United 
States studying Spanish than there are in 
all the Latin countries studying English. 
For this he gives figures. Mr. Tinker’s chief 
contribution, however, is to call attention 
to Iala which will soon be presented by the 
International Auxiliary Language Associa- 
tion, which has been working scientifically 
since 1924 to choose roots common to Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, and 
English and to base upon these a new lan- 
guage whose simple grammar shall be with- 
out exceptions or irregular verbs. Iala re- 
search began in Liverpool but was trans- 
ferred to New York in 1940. 


S. I. Hayakawa has an article in the 
spring issue of Eic. on “Linguistics and 
the Future,” subtitled “Some Simplifica- 
tions of General Semantics. I.”” The seman- 
ticist is trying to formulate the science of 
sciences—a task Hume attempted—but 
aided by the new resources of vast scien- 
tific knowledge, including such fundamen- 
tal advances as the theory of relativity 
and electrodynamics. Linguistic researches 
have proved that many so-called “laws 
of thought” were merely laws of the struc- 
ture of Indo-European languages. These 
advances have laid the foundations of a new 
epoch in human history. According to Kor- 
zybski, the levels of civilization are (a) 
savage, prelogical, one-valued semantics 
(or system of evaluation); (6) sharp cate- 
gories, two-valued semantics, “Aristoteli- 
an” (the basis of European civilization); 
and (c) non-Aristotelian, non-Euclidean, 
non-Newtonian, of which we are on the 
threshold, a system which will revolutionize 
all human knowledge—a revolution of which 
Einstein’s theories in physics are a part. 
This system is called ‘general semantics.” 
Hayakawa goes on to discuss general se- 
mantics in psychology, education, and 
ethics. 


About Education 


THREE LETTERS A WEEK FOR EACH 
of the men in the United States armed for- 
ces is the ideal which Holland Roberts sets 
up in a brief article, ‘““Thirty Million Letters 
a Week,” in the April-June Secondary Edu- 
cation. Even in camps the boys say, “It’s 
going to be a long war if nobody writes to 
us.”’ High-school English classes have a big 
opportunity for learning by experience if 
they will organize to help supply the thirty 
million letters. 

Teachers will need to help the pupils to 
discover what their letter-writing problems 
are and then by the examination of good 
letters or excerpts from letters to see how 
such writing can be made interesting. The 
plan works best when the writers need not 


show their letters to anyone but when a 
committee collects the letters, checks to 
see that they are properly addressed and 
stamped, and puts them in the mail. One 
day every two weeks is suggested as an allot- 
ment of class time for the project. 


THE COMMON OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
speech activities of high-school students 
are surveyed by J. Howard Kramer under 
the title, “Speech Education in the Sec- 
ondary School,” in the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals for May. A questionnaire study in- 
cluding 897 students revealed that com- 
monly the students engage in several types 
of conversational speech activities—asking 
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for things, making requests, informal argu- 
mentation, giving prayers, using a tele- 
phone, telling about experiences, explaining 
things. They rarely engage in declamations, 
debates, radio talks, and speeches for special 
occasions. Dr. Kramer found that unfortu- 
nately in the high schools which he surveyed 
quite as much time was given to training 
in speech activities in which students were 
unlikely to engage to any considerable ex- 
tent. However, a conference of high-school 
teachers, high-school students, recent gradu- 
ates, and sixty other adults agreed that 
students should have an opportunity for 
instruction in the less common and frequent 
types of speaking if they desire it. 


UNDER THE TITLE OF “GODS, GE- 
ometry, and the Good Society” Sidney 
Hook, in the Partisan Review for spring, 
makes a frontal attack upon Mark Van 
Doren’s Liberal Education. ‘“The failure of 
the democratic revolution to bring a healing 
draught to a society in crisis has given the 
counter revolution its opportunity..... 
In recent months an educational faction 
....has locked the power offensive.... 
against progressive education.” Van Doren, 
Hook thinks, is the left wing of this coun- 
terrevolution, not aware that he is part of 
such a movement. 

The analysis of Van Doren’s metaphysi- 
cal assumptions and the semantic slips— 
Hook does not use the word “semantics” — 
in Van Doren’s book cannot be reproduced 
in small space. The article deserves careful 
consideration by any whose notion of what 
is liberal education has been seriously in- 
fluenced by Liberal Education. 


THREE PAPERS WHICH SOME 
teachers of English will wish to see ap- 
peared in the April number of High Points, 
published by the Board of Education of 
New York City, 110 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn: ‘Intercultural Education Vita- 
lized,” by Celia Fiegler; “The Semantic 
Approach to Vocabulary Study,” by Henry 
I. Christ and Joseph Bellafiore; and “Poetry 
for Vocational Schools,” by Samuel Beckoff, 


giving several lists of poems successfully 
used with different types of vocational stu- 
dents. 


THE APRIL 20 ISSUE OF EDUCATION 
for Victory has “An Appraisal of the In- 
fluences of World War II on Testing Prac- 
tices.” 


RELATIONSHIP OF NEGRO AND 
white students Sabra Holbrook, of the New 
York Public Schools, finds to be ordinarily 
toleration at best. The attitudes of sepa- 
rateness, if not of antagonism, on both sides 
have been implanted by home and com- 
munity. She recommends personal contacts 
with interracial leaders and the use of films, 
radio programs, and such visual materials 
as charts and maps. The leaders she wants 
children to meet must be “men and women 
who are authorities on the subject, who are 
leaders in their own field, who represent 
different cultural backgrounds, and who— 
this is most important—will have glamour, 
vividness, and realistic interpretation, as 
well as scientific information to offer the 
youngsters.” She gives experiences to show 
how such contacts work. 


EDUARD C. LINDEMAN DISCUSSES 
the “Division in Education” in the June 12 
New Republic. The United States is moving 
toward an antidemocratic counterrevolu- 
tion, comparable to that after the other war 
in Europe. On the economic side, the fac- 
tions are free interprise versus orderly plan- 
ning; on the political side, state-furnished 
security and functions for public welfare 
versus states’ rights and individual compe- 
tition; and, on the educational or intellec- 
tual side, authoritative base of all thinking 
versus freedom to challenge authority as the 
essence of intelligence. The manner in which 
the conflict is resolved is likely to determine 
the quality and direction of American life. 


ORDWAY TEAD PRAISES “THE 


Class of 1944” in the July 22 Nation. They 
are guiltless of the softness, disorganization, 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT 


frustration, and discouragement imputed 
by the old to the young. They are realistic 
and inquiring and just ask to be shown how 
to get a job they can do. From this, Tead 
infers that education has improved: it has 
gone beyond pure book learning; there is 
less race, creed, and color consciousness; 
teachers are more liberal than parents; the 
plan is to educate the whole man; there is 


Teaching 


THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA CELE- 
brates its thirty-third birthday on October 
10, and American schools are invited to 
join in this celebration of the “Double 
Tenth.” A national committee, many of 
whose subcommittees have for honorary 
chairmen the governors, is being organized 
by United China Relief. New materials 
which might be useful for such a purpose 
are China by Mai-Mai Sze, which is “Refer- 
ence Pamphlet,” No. 2, of the Western Re- 
serve University Press, Cleveland, Ohio; 
War-Time China, by Maxwell S. Stewart, 
published by the American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations; and Behind 
the Open Door: The Story of American Far 
Eastern Relations, by Foster Rhea Dulles, 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and Web- 
ster Publishing Company, St. Louis, Dallas, 
and Los Angeles. Each of these three pam- 
phlets sells for twenty-five cents. 

Not too unrelated to this matter of China 
is What about Our Japanese Americans? by 
Carey McWilliams, also published by the 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. Ten cents. 


“AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN THE TEACH- 
ing of Pan-Americanism” are listed by 
Fannie D. Johannes in High Points for May. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CAMP- 
fire Girls, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, has just reprinted the Program Book 
for Campfire Girls’ Horizon Club, originally 
published in 1941. 


more emphasis on physical and emotional 
aspects; teachers now are more companion- 
able with their students. Improvements 
which still are needed are rescue of public 
education from politics; more youthful 
trustees and school committees; realization 
that good education costs more, and high- 
er salaries are needed to attract better 
teachers. 


Materials 


THE BUREAU OF INTERCULTURAL 
Education, 119 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, offers for thirty-five cents a 
bibliography, American Slavs, prepared by 
Joseph S. Roucek. 


THE EAST AND WEST ASSOCIATION 
has added to its “What To Read about 
Series” The U.S.S.R. Price, twenty-five 
cents; the address, 40 East Forty-ninth 
Street, New York 17. 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLIC EDUCA- 
tion in Postwar America is No. 2 of Volume 
XXII of the N.E.A. Research Bulletin. 
Forty-two pages; twenty-five cents. Order 
from 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6. 


A CITIZENSHIP MOVEMENT OF 
some moment is that for Junior Town Meet- 
ings being developed by radio and school 
officials with the help of “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air’ and of Our Times, pub- 
lished by the American Education Press, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


WHETHER AND HOW THE BRITISH 
Commonwealth and the United States shall 
work together after the war is the topic of 
Co-operation for What? by F. R. Scott, pub- 
lished by the American Council of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations for twenty-five 
cents. This should not be put into students’ 
hands without careful reading and con- 
sideration. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COM- 
mission is doing a good job of peace educa- 
tion. In May, 1943, it published Education 
and the People’s Peace and, later, Learning 


about Education and the People’s Peace. Now 
appears Let’s Talk about Education and the 
People’s Peace—plans for educating the 
public. The new pamphlet is ten cents. 


Miscellaneous 


“FOR A FREE PRESS,” THE ATLAN- 
tic $1,000 prize article, by Robert Lasch, 
Chicago Sun editorial writer, is in the July 
issue. Two more of the seven hundred man- 
uscripts, five hundred of them by members 
of the press, submitted for the Freedom of 
the Press Award, will be printed in subse- 
quent issues. 

Lasch says that the press in America 
needs to be reformed. At present it ignores 
the historic social purpose of its freedom, 
which has been negated by its economic de- 
velopment. The gulf between the concep- 
tion of freedom held by the press and by the 
people is illustrated by the government’s 
antitrust suit against A.P.: the newspapers 
have not distinguished between their com- 
mercial privileges and their civic rights. 

A free press developed because men 
hoped through it to promote freedom of 
expression, insure people unrestrained ac- 
cess to the means of expression, and have 
an institution separate from government 
to represent the people in public affairs. 
This foundation of a free press has been 
undermined by the modern economic de- 
velopment of journalism. Personal journal- 
ism has been replaced by the development 
of the corporation and the chain. Emphasis 
has shifted from information to entertain- 
ment as the basis of circulation. 

In a metropolis there is usually still com- 
petition, but in a small city the newspaper 
may be the biggest political fact, exercising 
power as a representative of a small but 
potent group, its monopoly permitting the 
printing of poisoned news. The influence of 
advertisers probably has been overempha- 
sized; the present danger is from the pub- 


lisher who has a conscious or unconscious 
bias which is allowed to color the news. 

Irresponsible control of newspapers in 
behalf of narrow economic interest is in- 
compatible with the social purpose of the 
freedom of the press. But government oper- 
ation or regulation is obviously unsuitable. 
The press will become free when the owners 
permit. 


CHRISTMAS MAIL MONTH WILL RUN 
from September 15 to October 15. The Post 
Office Department points out that, with- dis- 
tances so great and operations so widespread 
this year, every effort should be made to mail 
early in this period in order to assure de- 
livery of packages in the farthest outposts. 
Packages cannot be accepted over five 
pounds, more than fifteen inches in length, 
or more than thirty-six inches in length and 
girth combined. Only one such package will 
be accepted from the same person to the same 
addressee during any one week. No perish- 
able articles will be accepted, and fragile 
articles should not be sent. Further informa- 
tion from Isaac Gregg, Room 3411, New Post 
Office Building, Washington 25. 


IN THE NEW REPUBLIC, JUNE 26, 
Helen Fuller discusses ‘“Radio’s New 
Chance.” Radio is not now “free” but is 
controlled by the major networks and ad- 
vertising agencies. The “new chance” is 
offered by the readjustment to FM, and 
the educational possibilities are discussed. 
Of course, the present commercial interests 
will try to control FM. “The People’s 
Stake in Radio,” by Bernard B. Smith, in 
the July 3 issue discusses the need for pro- 
grams devoted to the public interest. 
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Books 
In Brief Review 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Time for Decision. By SUMNER WELLES. Harper. 
$3.00. 

Sumner Welles has had broad experience in di- 
plomacy and international affairs. With a strong 
desire for his country to meet the future with cour- 
age and determination, his arguments center on two 
objectives: (1) the immediate establishment of a 
provisional executive council of the United Nations, 
pledged to set up a permanent international organi- 
zation when practicable and functioning meantime 
as the supreme authority to represent them all, and 
(2) the determination of certain other principles of 
foreign policy as clearly understood and undisputed 
by all Americans as the Monroe Doctrine. The argu- 
ments are developed with fervor, as are many other 
phases of foreign policy, world order, and a military 
alliance of the four powers to meet issues as they 
arise. 


Presidential Agent. By Upton Srncrare. Viking. 
$3.00. 

The fifth of the Lanny Budd series introduces 
Lanny as an informer to President Roosevelt. As 
the son of a beautiful Continental woman and a 
crafty armaments manufacturer and salesman, he 
can meet and interview whom he will. He is accepted 
as a guest by Hitler, who seems to trust him. Of his 
experiences in Germany, Thomas Mann says: “.... 
strong and truthful. Whoever knows Nazi Germany 
will admit not a word is exaggerated.” While un- 
officially “agent” for F.D.R., he is also seeking his 
secret second wife—an underground worker in 
France—who is feared to be in the hands of the 
Nazis. 

The Netherlands: Homeland of a Free People. By 

HENDRIK RIEMENS. Duell, Sloan. $4.50. 

A compact, comprehensive history of the Nether- 
lands and the Dutch people. Dr. Riemens is com- 


mercial secretary of the Netherlands embassy in 
Washington. 


The History of Rome Hanks. By STANLEY PENNELL. 

Scribner. $3.00. 

Nettled by a chance remark that his grandfather 
must have been a “fine old Southern gentleman,” 
Lee Harrington resolved to learn more about his 
great grandfather, Rome Hanks, and the men and 


women who fought and struggled through the Civil 
War. From old family friends he gathered informa- 
tion about the past. His mind centers upon these 
characters, his own spiritual inheritance, and the 
effect of the lives of forebears upon succeeding gen- 
erations. There are pictures of midwestern life up 
to about 1900. 


Simone. By LION FEUCHTWANGER. Viking. $2.50. 

Just before the fall of France, Simone, a fifteen- 
year-old girl identified herself with Joan of Arc in 
strange dreams. A simple, charming little tale. Liter- 
ary Guild August choice. 


Lebanon. By CAROLINE MILLER. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The author received the 1934 Pulitzer Prize for 
Lamb in His Bosom. This is a nineteenth-century 
story of a Georgia girl who loved a Baltimore dandy 
unworthy of her. She courageously turned to the 
West and a better man—and happiness. 


Speaking of Jane Austen. By G. B. STERN and 
SHEILA Kaye-Smitu. Harper. $2.74. 


In their twenties the authors found the novels 
of Jane Austen and have made a happy and inten- 
sive study of her characters—their backgrounds, 
interests, and way of living. They find her absorp- 
tion in peaceful life, her lack of interest in the tur- 
moil of all political conflict, and her study of human 
emotions which do not date a normal and charming 
escape from the literature which now so largely deals 
with world chaos and cruelty. 


Odd Man Pays. By Darwin L. Terazet. Little, 

Brown. $2.50. 

Little did Lieutenant Whittington, U.S.A., 
dream that this leave in London, far from providing 
the hoped-for rest and peace he craved, would be a 
tense and dangerous experience. However, he did 
meet a girl. 


Mrs. A pplegate’s Affair. By FREpDERIC F. VAN DE 
Water. Duell, Sloan. $2.50. 


The Applegates had been married fourteen years 
when the lieutenant colonel was ordered to Wash- 
ington for four months. To Mrs. Applegate’s fertile 
mind came the suggestion that (although they were 
happily married and had a son) this leave might be 
considered a “sabbatical” holiday from one another. 
How it worked is told with a light touch. 
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Storm to the South. By THELMA STRABEL. Doubleday. 
$2.75. 

“In the early nineteenth century the two Ameri- 
cas were closely linked by the growing Pacific trade, 
the vast ranches and missions of California with the 
rich Spanish Colonial city of Lima, then shaken by 
the violence and intrigue of revolution. This is the 
shifting locale of the story.”’ A romantic, picturesque, 
and patriotic story of the Simon Bolivar days. Char- 
acters of both Americas are included. With a map 
of our western coast and of the Republic of Peru. 


The Feather Merchants. By Max SHULMAN. Double- 
day. $2.00. 
“A hilarious satire on the civilian war effort. A 
sergeant’s adventures on the home front.’ Humorous 
illustrations by William Cramford. 


A Man Should Rejoice. By VinGINIA GORDON. West- 
minster. $2.75. 

The forebears of the author were pioneers. She 
writes of the struggles of the valiant men and women 
who a century ago fought and lived and died to leave 
the Mississippi Valley to their children and chil- 
dren’s children. They hoped the democracy which 
they were beginning would be developed by their 
posterity. 


Cross Section: A Collection of New American Writing. 

Edited by Epwin SEAveER. Fischer. $3.50. 

While many authors are first published here, 
well-known authors are also represented. By ‘“‘new,” 
the editor explains, he means not experimental or 
different but writing that has not previously been 
published. He also explains his hesitation to make 
critical generalizations on the basis of the flood of 
manuscripts submitted, but he is impressed by the 
number dealing with racial problems. 


Alibi for Isabel and Other Stories. By Mary Ros- 
ERTS RmNewakrt. Farrar. $2.50. 
Entertaining short stories, five tales of marital 
mishaps and other lively episodes, three mysteries. 


By Valour and Arms. By JAMEs STREET. Dial. $3.00. 

By the author of Tap Roots, in which some of 
these characters appeared. A _five-hundred-page 
story of Civil War days. Well done. 


Grandmother and the Comet. By Victrorta LINCOLN. 
Farrar. $2.50. 
Charming short stories, vignettes, and poems 
by the author of February Hill. 


Beast in View. By MurreEt RuKEYSER. Doubleday. 
$2.00. 

Readers familiar with the poet and those inter- 
ested in the new poetry will welcome these poems 
written in the modern manner and concerned with 
freedom and problems of the day. 


Tell the Folks Back Home. By James M. MEap. 
Appleton-Century. $3.00. 


Senator Mead, with four other senators, was sent 
by the President on a 45,000-mile tour of every 
American base and fighting front to study the life, 
supplies, food, medical care—every phase of a sol- 
dier’s life. He also writes of equipment, lend-lease, 
and engineering projects. 


Letters of Alexander Woollcott. Edited by BEATRICE 
KAUFMAN and JosepH HeENNESSEY. Viking. 
$3.50. 

Arranged in chronological order, grouped by 
years. A rich and rewarding study of a kindly, 
humorous, sometimes wrathful, personality. 


The Great Decision. By James T. SHOTWELL. Mac- 
millan. $3.00. 


The many distinguished posts which Dr. Shot- 
well has held and his long experience in international 
affairs give to his discussion of methods of organiza- 
tion for world peace particular significance. In the 
Foreword he says: “The argument of this book is 
that our victory over the Axis powers can be made 
a victory over war itself, if we bring to the support 
of peace the same kind of realistic strategy which we 
devote to war....so long as the war system lasts 
it will not only denature the economic life of nations 
but will endanger all the freedoms in them.” 


Frontiers of American Culture: A Study in Adult Edu- 
cation in a Democracy. By JAMES TRUSLOW 
Apams. Scribner. $2.50. 


The frontiersman was educated by living: these 
lessons left their mark on the national character. 
Today we have Legions, Rotaries, bowling clubs, 
advertising (Sears, Roebuck catalogues) in all its 
varied forms—even the Fuller brush man, although 
the “peddler” and medicine shows have gone their 
way. We have children’s camps, social settlements, 
parks, dude ranches, institutes, Bread Loaf Inn, corre- 
spondence schools, women’s clubs, and many other 
organizations. What tomorrow? Dr. Adams dis- 
cusses the part each and all have played in adult 
education with a hopeful forecast of the part they 
may play in reorientating the citizens who survive 
the shattering effects of this world war. 


World Words: Recommended Pronunciations. By 
W. CaBELL Greet. Columbia University Press. 
Pp. 402. $3.00. 

Professor Greet, of Columbia University, editor 
of American Speech, originally compiled War Words 
for the use of speakers on C.B.S. He has now trebled 
the list to include ten thousand entries, each re- 
spelled in two ways. In an air-age, internationally 
minded world these names are likely to be used 
after the war. 
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A Dictionary of Service Slang. Compiled by Park 
KENDALL. M. S. Mill Co. (286 Fifth Ave., New 
York). $1.00. 

About sixty pages of closely packed lists divided 
into Army, Navy, Marine, Spars’, Waves’, nurses’, 
Australian, and New Zealand slang. At least amus- 
ing. 

Reading American Literature. By GLapys CAmp- 
BELL and RussELL Tuomas. Little, Brown. Pp. 
912. $2.50. 

“To provide more constructive training in read- 
ing through the medium of existing courses in litera- 
ture....is perhaps the only justification for the 
publication of another anthology of American litera- 
ture,’ say the authors. Accordingly, they have ar- 
ranged their material by types and subtypes, each 
introduced by a thorough explanation of the way 
to read that particular kind of writing. Within the 
sections the arrangement is chronological. The book 
has grown out of work in the College (Grades XV- 
XVIII) of the University of Chicago. Material and 
presentation are suitable for brilliant college-bound 
students in the twelfth or perhaps eleventh year and 
for ordinary college freshmen. 


Reading English Literature. By GLrapys CAMPBELL 
and RussELL Tuomas. Little, Brown. Pp. 973. 
Evidently designed to follow Reading American 

Literature, this book has shorter introductions to 

the types, except that lyric poetry, which occupies 

more than two hundred pages, is elaborately intro- 
duced. The older works are presented in modernized 
form. 


Our Air-Age World. By LEonarpD O. PACKARD, 
Bruce OvERTON, and BEN D. Woop. Macmillan. 
Pp. 838. $2.80. 

A geography text which describes the world as 
it is during the present war, this would be useful as 
a reference or even as supplementary reading—this 
year. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Who Shall Be Educated? By W. Lioyp WarNeER, 
RoBeErtT J. HAvIGHURST, and Martin B. LOEB. 
Harper. Pp. 190. $2.50. 

This book describes “how our schools, function- 
ing in a society with basic inequalities, facilitate the 
rise of a few from lower to higher levels, but [keep] 
down many people..... ” The exposition is fairly 
well spiced with narrative. The book concludes with 
a set of principles for the betterment of educational 
opportunity. 


Gateways to Readable Books. By RutH STRANG, 
ALICE CHECKOVITZ, CHRISTINE GILBERT, and 
MARGARET Scoccrn. Wilson. Pp. 104. $1.25. 
This “Annotated Graded List of Books in Many 

Fields for Adolescents Who Find Reading Difficult” 

lists books as simple as Dr. Doolittle, but also some 

as difficult as Nordhoff and Hall adventure stories. 
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The age-appeal is stated in most extreme cases. 
Zane Grey and other books of similar quality are 
included. A subject classification is used. 


The Humanities after the War. Edited by NorMAN 
Foerster. Princeton University Press. $1.50. 


This little volume consists of reprints of seven 
magazine articles or addresses, with a three-page 
introduction by the editor. The items are Wendell 
Willkie’s Duke University address on “Freedom and 
the Liberal Arts,” Roscoe Pound’s ‘““The Humanities 
in an Absolutist World,” Norman Foerster’s “A 
University Prepared for Victory,” Theodore M. 
Greene’s “The Reality of Our Common Life,” 
Abraham Flexner’s (1928) ““The Burden of Human- 
ism,” W. M. Dixon’s “Civilization and the Arts,” 
and Gordon Keith Chalmers’ “A New View of the 
World.” 


Teachers for Our Times: A Statement of Purposes. 
By the Commission on TEACHER EDUCATION. 
American Council on Education (744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D.C.). $2.00. 


This key volume of the extended report of the 
heavily subsidized commission appointed in 1938 
reviews the public-school situation in the United 
States today, with strong emphasis upon the social 
function of the school, and concludes with a thirty- 
page discussion of the sort of persons teachers should 
be. Perhaps most of the book will seem obvious to 
alert members of the profession, but it may prove 
useful to quote in dealing with laymen or students. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Say What You Mean. By Joun B. Oppycke. Funk 
& Wagnalls. Pp. 680. $3.75. 


Primarily a detailed reference book of correct 
usage, covering diction, grammatical construction, 
and punctuation. The seven chapters are divided 
into fifty-four sections, each of which begins with 
the correction of expressions which the author re- 
gards as faulty, proceeds to a statement of a general 
principle, and concludes with a drill exercise. The 
author interprets somewhat conservatively his own 
dictum: “Today any word or combination of syl- 
lables and words, within range of propriety, that 
proves easy and convenient and definite to a purpose 
may be used.” The style is colorful, untechnical— 
since it is meant for the man in the street—and fre- 
quently jocose. 


The Human Comedy. By Wr1tttaM Saroyan. Edited 
by Marron C. SHERmaN. Illustrated by Don 
FREEMAN. Harcourt. Pp. 299. $1.16. 


The editing of this popular short novel is con- 
fined to a very human four-page introduction and 
a ten-page appendix of suggestions “For Reflection, 
Conversation, Writing, and Sketching.” The topics 
all concern the book as a whole and do not call for 
reproduction of the story or incidents. The language 
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of the novel is perhaps easy enough for any year of 
the high school, but its content and the editing 
seem best adapted to the twelfth or at least the 
eleventh grade. 


Your English, Book 3. By Ray Ceci CARTER and 
Rospert V. HunTeR. Drawings by Dorotuy 
BayLEy Morse. Little, Brown. Pp. 417. $1.36. 
The authors describe this final book of a junior 

high school composition series as “a textbook that 
returns somewhat to the traditional method of pres- 
entation without adhering too closely to the peda- 
gogical aspects that characterized such books a gen- 
eration ago.”’ Each of the six “periods” into which 
the text is divided contains some grammar, which 
always comes first, some rhetoric, and usually some 
punctuation or speech techniques. Actual composi- 
tions come in brief assignments at the end of the 
rhetorical sections of each period. Illustrative ma- 
terial is used freely but not inductively. 


English for Your World: Daily-Life English, Junior- 
Senior Series. By Roy IvAN JOHNSON and A. 
Laura McGrecor. Ginn. Pp. 430. $1.44. 

A composition text for the ninth grade in either 
the junior or the senior high school. Of the seven 


units, the second, fifth, and part of the first and last 
are given to grammar and correct usage. One unit 
is devoted to such skills as reading, watching motion 
pictures, and listening to the radio. Techniques are 
presented inductively, with brief suggestions for 
their actual employment in composition following. 
The types of communication included are those 
which boys and girls of fourteen are likely to 
be using. 
ON THE RECORDS 


Judith Anderson: Dramatic Sketches. Victor Album 

Mo6o. Three double-faced, 12-inch. $3.50. 

This is a curious combination of dramatizations 
devoted, the manufacturer says, “to the living 
word.” It consists of passages from the Sermon on 
the Mount and three sketches by two contemporary 
radio script-writers: The Fog and The Statue of Lib- 
erty, by John Latouche, and Lincoln’s Letter to Mrs. 
Bixby, by Milton Geiger. 

The readings are by Miss Anderson with Gene 
Leonard, a supporting cast, and an unaccompanied 
mixed quartet. The background music is good. The 
reading of the Sermon is monotonous. The other 
selections have propaganda interest. The Fog is the 
best interpreted of the set. 


Recent Porter Sargent Books 
THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 


256 pages, red silk cloth, $2.00 

Reports on the changes that have been brought 
about by the military realists who have taken con- 
trol—reviews the current hopes and aspirations for 
post-war education—regrets the timorous who advo- 
cate retreat to the dead past—suggests how to liberal- 
ize “Liberal Education’’ and humanize ‘‘The Humani- 
ties. 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 


28th edition, 1024 pages, red silk cloth, $6.00 
Completely revised and reset. 3,000 schools criti- 
cally descri or listed, cross referenced and indexed. 
The Introduction annually reviews and surveys cur- 
rent educational thought. 


WAR AND EDUCATION 


Ist printing May 1943; 2nd May 1944 
512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 
“One of the few books on education that made 
any sense to me,’’ Richard T. La Piere, Stanford U. 
‘*Extraordinarily good stuff,’’ W. Lloyd Warner, U. of 
Chicago. ‘‘Complete and scholarly,’’ Rockwell Kent. 
“A most stimulating book,” Read Bain, Miami U., Ohio. 
Peg —_ book for all men and women, Marco Morrow, 
opeka. 


Circulars and Table of Contents on Request 


PorRTER SARGENT 
11 Beacon Street Boston (8), Mass. 


Will Your School 
Accept This Twofold 
“Military Objective’’? 


(1) By American Education Week, 
November 5-11, qualify to fly 
the Schools-at-War flag, indicat- 
ing at least 90% of your pupils 
are saving regularly. 

(2) By December 7, 1944, complete 
at least one campaign to sponsor 
one or more ambulances, planes, 
or other equipment. 


(Complete information can be 
obtained from your State War 
Finance Office.) 


Plan to report ‘Mission Accom- 
plished”’ to your State War Finance 
Office on December 7 
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JUST OUT! 
APPEALING 


CLASSROOM-TESTED 


By Angela M. Broening, Baltimore Public Schools 
A. Laura McGregor, Rochester, New York 
Leonard V. Koos, University of Chicago 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Stanford University 


Books of readings primarily for grades 7, 8, and 9, out- 
standing for their pupil appeal, determined not by guess- 
work but by classroom testing. Books to make pupils want 
to read and go on reading! The selections are fresh, widely 
varied, many of them modern—stories and poems of ad- 
venture, patriotism, travel, people, aviation, radio, humor, 
etc. A magnificent collection of activities. Exercises to train 
in silent and oral reading skills. Many illustrations. Be sure 
to see 


BOOK ONE, BOOK TWO, NOW READY . . . BOOK THREE, IN PREPARATION 
CORRELATING WITH AN EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH 


Circular No. 410 with outline of 
contents on request. 


Boston 17 Dallas 1 
New York 11 Columbus 16. 2, 
Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Ginn Company 


Atlanta 3 Toronto 5 
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THE MOE BOOK TESTS 


800 TESTS ON 800 SELECTED BOOKS 
EIGHT SETS OF 100 TESTS EACH 


MOE BOOK TESTS are used and approved by teachers of English 
in every state in the Union and in 17 foreign countries. They are in 
use in more than 7,000 secondary schools and colleges. 


There are eight sets of MOE BOOK TESTS designed for all schools. There are two sets 
for books by Catholic authors. These sets contain 1,000 tests on 1,000 books in all. Two 
new sets are in preparation and will be published soon. Each set is printed on cardboard 
of a different color, and boxed in a beautiful container. With reasonable care, MOE 
BOOK TESTS will last a lifetime. They are not a makeshift, but a finished product. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


MOE BOOK TESTS SOLVE YOUR OUTSIDE READING PROBLEM 


TEACHERS SAVE ONE FOURTH OF THEIR WORKING TIME 


The use of the MOE BOOK TESTS eliminates all student aversion to book reading, 
unavoidable when atrocious examinations, reviews, reports and oral quizzes are used. 
To the students, these tests have all the fascination of a game. They break down all re- 
sistance to book reading. Other forms of testing tend to inhibit the natural urge to 
read. The MOE BOOK TESTS invariably draw out the students’ natural reading tastes. 
Students delight in taking the tests. Only five minutes are required to take a test; but 
30 seconds to check the answer slip. What a whiff of ozone this is to disgruntled students 
and overworked teachers. English teachers no longer need grub long hours over the 
common garden variety of book reports. There is more grief buried and more joy born 
through the use of the MOE BOOK TESTS than through any other aid ever devised for 
teachers and students of English. 


MOE BOOK TESTS are not used up in the process of testing. They will last a lifetime 


Send for Catalog Now 


PRICES 
The Complete 8 Sets (100 tests each) on High School Reading, $22.00 
Any Single Set, $3.75—2 Sets, $7.00—3 Sets, $10.00—4 Sets, $12.75—5 Sets, $15.25—6 Sets, $17.50—7 Sets, $19.75 
1,000 Answer Slips, $1.00—5,000, $4.00—10,000, $7.50 
All plus the Postage 


ORDER DIRECT FROM 


THE KENYON PRESS PUBLISHING CO. 


WAUWATOSA ZONE 13 (Greater Milwaukee), WISCONSIN 
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Let's sit down and talk things over. Let's talk about you and 
© the your job. 
“ee Did you ever think of yourself as holding down one of the most 
1G SOL important jobs in the country? Sounds big, doesn't it? It is big. 


The boys and girls in your classes are the future Galileos, 
Washingtons, Lincolns, and Florence Nightingales studying 
e there — under your direction. Whether this is a generation 
that reaches for the stars or is contented to live in the accom- 
plishments of the past is largely a matter of your making. 


Yes, you are a teacher in a democracy. You are helping to a 
educate our boys and girls so that our American way of life i 
$19.75 may continue. /t’s a big job—an important job. 


Send for PRICE CATALOG No. 43 describing our elementary and secondary books 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


ATLANTA COLUMBUS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND 
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Stmplified English Grammar 
WITH DIAGRAMS 
By L. J. LOADER 


A NEW TEXTBOOK-WORKBOOK 


—meets today’s need for a more direct approach to 
minimum essentials in English 


—meets today’s re-evaluation of the diagrarhmatic 
method of grammar teaching and sentence mastery 


Teaches the fundamentals of grammar through active application to sentence 
diagramming in six logical steps. For use as a complete or supplementary text in 
junior or senior high school classes, as a review course for older students, or asa 
guide and practice book for service men or foreign students learning English. $.44 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Still available 


* 


Cumulative Reading Record 


Convenient Revealing 
Still inexpensive 
3} cents each Bond paper, 2 cents each 
* 


Sample free 


211 West 68th Street Chicago 21 


